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AZOTURIA. 
BY A. C. ROLLS, M.R.C.V.S., ARUNDEL, SUSSEX. 


VETERINARIANS seem generally to have agreed with Professor 
Williams’s nomenclature of Azoturia, and have recognised his 
explanation of its nature as a reasonable and correct one. Until 
I had the pleasure of reading his “ Principles and Practice of 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery,” the cases—few and far 
between—that had fallen under my notice I find described in 
my case-pook as “ congestion of the spinal cord from a too rich 
condition of the blood.” On reading the article “ Azoturia,” I 
could not but at once admit the great probability of the Pro- 
fessor’s views being right, and my very speculative ones wrong. 
Subsequent experience has led me to an entire agreement with 
those views, and I take the liberty of congratulating that gentle- 
man on the successful addition which he has made to our disease 
list. 

During my earlier years of practice I rarely met with cases of 
Azoturia, but during the last four or five years they have con- 
siderably increased. This increase seems closely connected with 
the large importation of French draught-horses which has taken 
place along the southern coast of England. Speaking generally, 
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I may say that 99 per cent. of my cases have been French 
horses imported some few months previously. All the cases 
I have met with, except the two I am about to describe, are 
identical in so far as both hind-legs were affected. The last 
two cases met with were only affected in one hind-leg. 

I. December 20th, 1876. A very fine grey horse (French), the 
carter’s favourite, and which had only occasionally worked during 
the few previous weeks, was put to draw a cart laden with a few 
hurdles. He had not gone far when the carter thought he 
shuffled about with his hind-feet very much. He then went 
short, and finally stopped dead Jame in the near hind-leg. His 
breathing became hurried and anxious; he broke out into a 
copious perspiration about the body and fore-quarters, but not 
on the hind-quarters. He was at once removed from the cart 
and taken to the stable, where he repeatedly fell, but managed 
to rise again. He appeared to be in internal pain, and scraped, 
pawed, and rolled about. No loss of appetite present. No relief 
following the administration of two colic draughts, I was tele- 
graphed for. 

I found the following symptoms present: Pulse 60, small and 
rather weak ; ears warm ; remains of perspiration about the body 
and fore-parts. The near hind-leg is resting, and scarcely the 
slightest weight is borne on it when the horse is made to move. 
There is no difference in the temperature of the hind-legs. 
Nothing abnormal can be detected about the terminal branches 
of the posterior aorta by rectal examination. 

The bladder is empty; the horse scrapes, paws, lies flat on 
his side, and tries to roll over. The appetite is not affected; 
he eats food when offered. 

Treatment—An ordinary aloetic physic ball, and the usual 
diet. Instructions left with the carter, if possible, to catch some 
urine when passed. 

21st. Decidedly better; bears more weight on the hind-leg, 
The sample of urine caught showed the dark-brown appearance 
usual in the early stages of this disease. The horse rapidly 
recovered. He has performed usual work since, without ex- 
periencing another attack. 

II, February 2nd, 1878. A grey mare (French), in good con- 
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dition, on full allowance of corn, although lately doing but little 
work, was taken from the stable to help draw a threshing machine 
home. She had not gone far when she was seized with great 
lameness in the near hind-leg, and was in that condition removed 
to the stable. Here, in addition to the loss of power in the hind- 
leg, symptoms of considerable uneasiness appeared—scraping, 
pawing, etc.—which induced the attendants to give a colic 
draught, after which she seemed somewhat relieved. 

When I examined her on the following morning I found her 
resting her near hind-leg ; when forced to walk the leg seemed 
utterly useless, only the very slightest amount of weight being 
borne on it. The muscles of the leg seemed relaxed rather than 
otherwise. The ears and extremities were warm. There was no 
difference in the temperature of the hind-legs. Nothing abnormal 
could be found about the terminal branches of the posterior 
aorta, and no pelvic injury could be discovered. Pulse 70, rather 
weak ; conjunctiva much injected. The carter reported that the 
urine after the attack was extremely dark-coloured. I removed 
some urine for examination, when I found it presenting the 
reddish-brown colour characteristic of this disease. 

Treatment.—A physic ball, and the usual diet. 

Feb. 3rd. Considerably better; stands on the leg; pulse 
slower and stronger ; conjunctive still injected ; urine natural in 
colour. Restricted diet for several days. The mare was then 
sent to work, and has since had no more attacks. 





IMPERVIOUS VAGINA IN A HEIFER. 
BY GEORGE GRAY, M.R.C.V.S., BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE. 


THE subject of this case was a three-year-old cross-bred 
heifer, colour white, the property of a butcher in the neighbour- 
hood. He bought her at a fair in Lancashire on April 20th, 1877. 
She arrived here on May Ist, apparently in good health, and was 
turned out on very good pasture, with a few more heifers, to 
fatten. About the middle of June she was observed to be 
in cestrum. Two days later she began to straina good deal, but 
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the owner being from home, little notice was taken of her. How- 
ever, when he returned he had her taken up from pasture, and my 
attendance was immediately requested, on June 18th. I found her 
straining very severely. The owner was certain that there was a 
dead calf in her. I proceeded to examine her by passing my 
hand up the vagina; but about three inches beyond the vulva I 
found the canal completely impervious. I withdrew my hand, 
and passed it up the rectum, and could then feel the uterus 
very large. Suspecting what I had got to deal with, I advised 
the owner to slaughter her, seeing she was in very good con- 
dition. This he assented to do, promising to keep the uterus for 
my inspection. 

I called next day to examine this organ, and was rather 
surprised to find it so large. Its outline, externally, reminded 
me of a two-gallon jar, though it was not quite so large. 
Unfortunately, when they removed it they had, to my great 
disappointment, cut off the left ovary. On laying open the 
uterus, by making a longitudinz! incision through the walls 
(which were thinner than natural), a large quantity of fluid (more 
than a gallon) escaped ; this had the colour of chocolate. The 
uterus contained nothing else. After washing it out, I madea 
careful examination of the mucous coat, thinking to find some 
traces of recent or remote inflammation ; but nothing abnormal 
was to be seen, with the exception that it was slightly paler than 
usual. The mucous membrane of the right cornu showed 
traces of ulceration. 

The left cornu was healthy, as was also the right ovary. The 
left ovary, for the reasons stated, I did not see. My researches 
were then directed to the os, which presented a peculiar feature in 
not entering the uterus at the extreme posterior point of the 
organ, as might have been expected, but about four inches up the 
left side of the body ; it looked more like a cicatrix from some 
injury or ulcer, than a naturales. It was irregular in its outline, 
and in the centre I found a small opening sufficiently large to 
admit a silver probe. This opening became lost in the vagina, 
which was completely impervious from the urinary meatus to 
the os. 

Remarks.—Had the history of the heifer been known, this case 
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might have been of great physiological importance, inasmuch as 
it might have borne conclusive evidence in favour of menstruation 
in the lower animals. It is mere conjecture as to how the vagina 
became impervious. I am of opinion that it was not congenital, 
because on laying open the vaginal canal the tissues had a 
cicatrised appearance, with traces of inflammation and ulcera- 
tion ; and, as a sequence, new formations. I at first considered it 
due to abortion—the vagina and os having been lacerated during 
labour; but if we accept this hypothesis, we should expect that it 
would be much oftener met with. I have seena number of cases 
of laceration in difficult labour, but never saw impervious vagina 
follow. Judging from the lesions in this case, I think it more than 
likely that it resulted from Gonorrhcea, the ulceration producing 
stricture of the os and vaginal canal, with ultimate adhesion, from 
the enlarging uterus being pressed backwards by the stomach and 
bowels, thereby keeping the ulcerated surfaces in constant apposi- 
tion. Probably the Gonorrhcea had extended into the uterus, and 
left the mucous membrane in a weakened condition (as it fre- 
quently does). In this state the retention of the catamenial flow 
acting as an irritant, would set up an abnormal secretion, drop- 
sical in its nature; and hence the immense quantity of fluid already 
referred to. 





ULCERATIVE ENDO-CARDITIS IN A COW. A 


BY W. J. MULVEY, M.R.C.V.S., BISHOP’S AUCKLAND, DURHAM. 


By train I have forwarded to the Brown Institution a heart, 
which, on February 2nd, I removed from a heifer eighteen 
months old, and to which I should like to draw your attention. 
The history of the case is as follows:—On Sunday, 27th ult., 
Mr. Joseph Fryer, Smelt House, Howden-le-Wear, called at my 
infirmary, stating that he had a heifer somewhat out of sorts, 
the bowels not having been opened for two days. He wished 
me to give him a dose of medicine for her, stating at the same 
time that he had on the previous day given her six ounces of 
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Epsom fsalts, with ginger, etc. He had also since given her 
linseed oil. I gave the following,— 
kK Am. Carb. . . . P . an 

P. Zingib. . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : o- 

P. Sodz Carb. . ; : ‘ . 38S. 

Inf. Gent. . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . = 

Aquaad. . ‘+ 4 ° m . 3xij. 
and desired Mr. Fryer to let me know if she was no better in 
the morning, when I would see her. On the Monday I visited 
her, towards night, and found her presenting the following 
symptoms: Pulse small and increased in number; horns, ears, 
and extremities cold; an occasional slight grunt; breathing 
hurried, nose dry, no appetite whatever, and occasionally straining 
herself. She had just before my arrival voided a considerable 
quantity of what were apparently sloughs from the mucous 
membrane of the intestines. I diagnosed the case as being one 
of complicated disease of the true stomach and bowels, and 
gave my opinion accordingly, ordering her to be removed from 
the byre into a warm loose box, clothed, well bedded, and made 
comfortable, and to have two or three quarts of strained linseed 
tea administered every four hours. I gave the following,— 

RK Sode Carb... : . ‘ + aa 

P. Zingib. . 4 . : ‘ — " 

Inf. Gent. . . ‘ . ‘ o mh 

Ol. Lini ad. . " , , ’ : oo 

(A fourth part three times a day.) 

On Tuesday, there was no improvement. I gave the following,— 


Kk Chlorodyne . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - Siij. 
Inf.Gent. . . . j ‘ “a 
Aqua ad. 3vj. 


(To be given at night.) 


Also sent,— 
Kk Liq. Amm. Acet. . ‘ 3yj. 
Spts. 42th. Nit. . , ‘ ‘ . gw. 
Inf.Gent. .° . ? , : : ae 

Aqua ad. ° : . © « 3xyj. 

(A fourth part three times a day.) 


On Wednesday the’ respiration was more hurried and the 
grunting more frequent, although the bowels had been slightly 
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opened. There was no appetite whatever. I ordered the gruel 
and general treatment to be continued, and gave,— 


=. 


Ik Chlorodyne . ° . " > e 3} 
Inf.Gent. . . . ‘ «em 
Aqua ad. ° . ° ‘ ‘ « 3xij. 

(One-half to be given night and morning.) 


On Thursday I saw her in the morning, and thought there was 
a slight improvement. She had eaten a small quantity of hay, 
and looked about her a little more lively; and a fair quantity 
of faeces had been passed, but they were pale and clay-like in 
colour. The treatment was continued, and I did not see her 
again until Saturday morning; when I found she had died 
immediately before my arrival. The hind informed me that 
they had thought her somewhat better until just before she 
died,—that event taking place quite suddenly. She had fallen 
down and died as though suffocated. I noticed that there was 
considerable cedema in the intermaxillary space and all down 
the neck. 

The post-mortem examination, which I made at once, revealed 
the following alterations: On removing the skin, large effusions 
of serum were noticed, extending from the head down the 
neck to the chest and both sides. On opening the thorax, 
the lungs were found to be perfectly healthy; and on cutting 
into the pericardium, a large quantity of serum escaped, although 
the membranes themselves showed no signs of disease. The 
heart, as you will perceive, is pallid and flabby in appearance 
externally ; and on cutting through the walls of the right side into 
the auricle and ventricle, the tumour to which I wish to draw 
your attention was perceived. You will notice that it almost, if 
not entirely, closes the auriculo-ventricular opening, and is alto- 
gether of so uncommon a character that I have thought it worth 
sending for your inspection. On continuing the post-mortem 
examination, the liver was found much enlarged and easily 
broken down, the rumen fairly full of well masticated food, 
reticulum healthy, omasum the same, although the ingesta 
between some of the leaves was rather dry. The abomasum 
was almost empty, with the exception of a small quantity of 
coffee-coloured fluid ; and the mucous membrane was inflamed 
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throughout, as also were the small intestines. The latter con- 
tained. a large quantity of effused serum. The appearance, 
therefore, of the true stomach and bowels bore out entirely my 
diagnosis ; and to the inflammation existing in these parts I 
attribute the immediate cause of death, and cannot myself trace 
any connection with the tumour existing in the heart, either in 
the symptoms shown during the illness of the animal, or in the 
other fost-mortem appearances. If you think the case worthy 
of notice, I should much like to have your opinion on it. 


[Professor Duguid, who examined the heart so kindly forwarded 
by Mr. Mulvey, gives the following notes :— 

“The tumour referred to by Mr. Mulvey was situated in the 
right auriculo-ventricular opening, and chiefly attached to the large 
segment of the tricuspid valve. .When viewed from the opened 
auricle, it closed the passage into the ventricle so completely, 
that the flow of blood past it seemed to be almost impossible. 
On the surface it was tolerably firm; but when divided, the 
centre of the mass was friable and easily broken up. The tumour 
was of a dirty grey colour, and measured 1} by 12ths inch; 
the mass when removed weighed nearly two ounces, On exami- 
nation, it proved to be composed of successive layers of fibrinous 
deposit attached to the ulcerated surface of the valve. The 
large segment of the tricuspid valve presented, along its margin, 
an ulcerated surface of dense tissue, measuring 1}th inch in thick- 
ness by 2}th inches in length. The other portions of the valve 
were covered with granular vegetations and adherent fibrinous 
deposits, as were also the carne columue and some portions of 
the walls of both auricle and ventricle. The pulmonary artery 
and valves were healthy. In the left ventricle several small 
spots, especially on the carne columne@, were the seat of con- 
siderable thickening of the endocardium; and at these points, 
and also on the surfaces of the mitral valve, there was a distinct 
granular and roughened condition of the surface. The patho- 
logical changes in this case mark it as one of true ulcerative 
Endocarditis.” 
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RABIES CANINA TREATED BY CURARA. 
BY T. HOPKIN, F.R.C.V.S., MANCHESTER. 


THE particulars of the case of Rabies mentioned by Mr. Taylor 
in the last month’s Yournal, are as follows. On Thursday, 
January 3rd, the dog—a spaniel noted for sagacity, was noticed 
by his master occasionally to drop his lower jaw, refuse his food, 
and look ill. This was attributed to his having taken cold, 
through having been out all night on December 26th. Much to 
the owner’s surprise, on the evening of that day, while he was 
standing at the door, the dog went out and could not be recalled ; 
in the morning he was found wet, muddy, and tired, lying on 
the doorstep. He continued to become worse after the first 
symptoms noted on the 3rd, until they brought him for us 
to see on Monday, the 7th, when he exhibited well-marked 
symptoms of Rabies in the “dumb ” form. 

In consequence of his tractable disposition, it was decided, 
with the permission of the owner, to try the subcutaneous 
injection of “ Curara.” This we accomplished on the following 
morning, Tuesday, the 8th, in the presence of Mr. Taylor, as 
stated. His sufferings were not, however, so far as we could 
judge, alleviated in the smallest degree; and death ensued about 
noon on Wednesday, the oth, or a little over twenty-four hours 
after the first injection. Many circumstances in this case pre- 
vent us from claiming it as a fair trial of the curative effect of 
curara in Hydrophobia and Rabies. 

Firstly, the dog had been bitten many times; and although 
we cannot say which of the bites inoculated him, we shall be 
justified in concluding that his nocturnal ramble was one of the 
primary symptoms. This occurred thirteen days before the 
first injection, and well-marked positive symptoms were observed 
five days before recourse was had to the treatment. 

Secondly, the curara was not dissolved for two days, according 
to the directions of those recommending its use. 

Thirdly, the system was weakened by his not being able to 
swallow any food or liquid; the smallest quantity bringing on 
the most violent paroxysms. 
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No doubt, in this, as any other disease, remedies, however 
efficacious, will require supplementing by other favourable con- 
ditions. The great question, so far as observation in this case is 
concerned, is as to whether it relieves the paroxysm or spasm ; 
and the answer must be in the negative. 

While on this subject, I may mention a circumstance in con- 
nection with a case I had last night. A black retriever, which 
we were called in to see, was suffering from the furious form of 
Rabies. He was tearing the skin off the right fore-foot, which 
foot, we were informed, had been run over by a cab some two 
years ago; and, indeed, he had been under our treatment for 
many weeks. So far as the owner knew, he had never been 
bitten on that foot. The query is, Was the foot the seat of 
inoculation ? or was it a case in which the nerves in the seat of 
the old injury were in any degree more susceptible to the action 
of the poison ? 


TWO CASES OF PUNCTURE OF THE INTESTINE 
IN FLATULENT COLIC. 


BY ALEXANDER GUNN, V.S., BALLOAN, BEAULY, N.B. 


HAVING read, with much interest, several cases in the Veterinary 
Fournal of the successful treatment of Flatulent Colic in the 
horse by puncturing the intestine, and having had a few cases 
under my charge which, by the ordinary line of treatment, I 
could do little for in removing the urgent and distressing symp- 
toms, I determined, when the first case came under my care, to 
have recourse to the trocar and cannula, and now beg to submit a 
brief sketch of two instances in which I punctured for Flatulent 
Colic, and would be glad if you give it space in your valuable 
periodical, should you deem it of sufficient interest. The par- 
ticulars are as follows :— 

On the night!of the 14th October last, I was requested to 
attend a Highland pony-mare. The owner said the animal was 
very ill with Colic, and wished my immediate attention. After 
a drive of nine miles I found the animal standing in a shed, and 
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presenting the following symptoms: Pawing with the off fore- 
foot, now and then taking a turn round the shed, pawing 
alternately with both fore-feet, kicking the belly with the near 
hind-foot, and looking round towards the left flank. 

On making a minute examination, I found the breathing 
was accelerated, the nostrils dilated, pulse small and 64 per 
minute, visible mucous membranes injected and of a livid hue, 
temperature 1023ths’ Fahr., extremities cold, cold sweat on neck, 
shoulders, and flanks, abdomen much distended—more par- 
ticularly towards the right side, which on percussion emitted a 
tympanitic sound. A ‘drench was administered composed of 
ol. lini. Oss. cum tinct. opii 3iss., ol. terebinthae 3i e¢ tinct. 
zingib. fort. 3i; after which the abdomen was fomented with 
blankets dipped in hot water. This treatment only afforded 
temporary relief, as the animal began in a short time to show 
signs of increasing distress, the face looking haggard, and the 
pulse being scarcely distinguishable. Gave ammonia carb., 
3iss in bolus, removed faces from rectum, and had enemas of 
ol. terebinthe thrown up at intervals; but this treatment did 
not give any relief, the poor animal still wandering about and 
the symptoms becoming more aggravated. The abdomen was 
much distended; and on pressing the iliac region with the fingers, 
the abdomen was hard to the touch, owing to the tense state of 
the abdominal muscles. Being so far from home, and not 
having a trocar with me, and fearing the animal would not live 
until I could send for it, I asked my employer, who was a sheep 
farmer, if he had a trocar and cannula for “Sturdy” in sheep. 
He answered in the affirmative. Having procured it, I at once 
had the animal placed with its left side against the wall, and got 
an assistant to hold up the off fore-leg, while a second man kept 
the pony close to the wall. The right iliac region being most 
prominent, I removed a small portion of the hair therefrom, and 
all being ready, I pressed the trocar into the intestine with a 
little force. The trocar being removed, the gas could be heard 
rushing out through the cannula with a hissing sound. Having 
satisfied myself that the gas had entirely escaped, I ordered the 
animal’s leg to be liberated ; that being done, she looked at her 
flank, and shook herself, as if glad at having got rid of some 
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burden. I did not notice any sigh of relief in this case. Eleven 
hours had elapsed since the animal was first noticed to be unwell. 
I ordered it to have a little hay and chilled water, with an ounce 
of pot. nit. dissolved in it, until I called again to see her. Being 
pressed with business, I did not see her until the third day after 
the operation, when I found her quite lively, and the wound heal- 
ing—in fact, there was every appearance of a successful operation. 
I left strict injunctions that if she refused food, or showed any 
signs of pain, I should receive word without delay. It was not 
until a fortnight after this that the owner called on me, and said 
the mare was as well as ever ; this news gave me much courage 
for a future trial, if I chanced to meet with a similar case. 

The second case was that of a valuable five-year-old cart- 
mare, which I was called upon to attend on the 27th December 
last, and reported to be much “hoven,” and suffering from 
severe “Gripes.” On arriving at the place, about 4 p.m., I was 
told she had been employed during the early part of the day in 
carting Swede turnips. Having made a minute examination of 
the animal, I found her mouth full of thick, brown, ropy saliva ; 
and on removing some with the hand, noticed that it contained 
a quantity of sand ; on seeing this, the owner told me the driver 
had allowed her to eat the turnips off the drills during the 
time the cart was being filled. The first symptoms of illness 
were noticed at II a.m., when being led into the stable; and 
on my first seeing her she was throwing herself about and 
kicking furiously. It was only after a subcutaneous injection 
of morphia that she could be properly examined,—when her 
pulse numbered 88; the nostrils were dilated, eyes staring, 
and mucous membranes of a purple colour; the abdomen was 
much distended, and there was profuse perspiration over the 
whole body. The symptoms being so very urgent, I at once 
decided to puncture, and had a twitch put on her, as she was 
vicious, and it was necessary to have her under control. As in 
my first case, I chose the right side, midway between the ante- 
rior spine of the ilium, and last rib and transverse process of the 
lumbar vertebrz ; then removing a little of the hair with a curved 
scissors, I punctured the most prominent part of the distended 
abdomen. The animal being liberated, the deep inspiration, as 
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mentioned by Mr. Harthill, was well marked in this case. I 
ordered the mare to be sparingly fed on corn and a little hay, 
and chilled water to be given, with an ounce of pot. nit. dissolved 
in it daily. I avoided giving any laxative food, to allow the 
overtaxed bowels as much rest as possible; and fearing any 
untoward results, I had her carefully wisped and a rug put on 
her. I then left her for the night, leaving strict directions to 
give me notice if she showed any return of pain. I again 
saw her next morning, and found her quite well, with a pulse 
numbering 48, and the wound in the iliac region almost im- 
perceptible. 

Both these distressing cases did well, and I can confidently 
say that they were permanently cured by the operation of 
puncture. 

The trocar and cannula I used in the last case were specially 
made by Messrs. Arnold and Son, London. The length of the 
cannula, which is of silver, is three and a-half inches, and the 
diameter one-eighth of an inch, with two or three holes near the 
extremity to permit the escape of the gas, should the end become 


filled with ingesta. 





ABDOMINAL DISEASE AS AFFECTING HORSES IN 
INDIA. 


BY A. E. QUERIPEL, M.R.C.V.S., ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY, 
UMBALLA, INDIA. 


THE severity of cases of this nature, and the great mortality 
arising therefrom, have induced me to forward you the following 
remarks, with a view of endeavouring to cause others to offer 
their opinions on the subject—feeling certain, as I do, that 
they will prove of great interest to all your readers in India. 
Diseases as affecting the abdominal viscera call forth, on the 
part of veterinary surgeons in this country, more care than any 
other class, if we except epizootic affections; were it in the 
power of any one to ascertain the cause or causes in operation to 
bring them about, a great boon would accrue to the profession 
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at large. Why the troop horse is so liable to Colic, has for a 
long time been a question difficult of solution ; until the causes 
are clearly defined, we cannot, I fear, claim exemption from its 
serious effects, although we may, by judicious stable-management 
and careful feeding, lessen the cases both in number and severity. 
As will be seen by the following statistics, more than fifty per 
cent. of the deaths during the past year were attributable to 
abdominal disease. 














| | - 
Admissions. | Deaths. | No. of deaths 
’ = ——. se 
diseases, > Pp. Pp _ Dp > Pp. E 
Disease | E Bat., F Bat., E Bat., | F Bat., teries from all 
| A Bde., A Bde., | ABde., | A Bde, 
BREA ILRLA | RMA RA | OO 
= . —_—— mbar Fe hee Pie Sa edicod eid 
Colic, Spasmodic 25 | 30 | 
»,  Flatulent I I } 
} 
Ruptured stomach I 4 I | 4 
99 intestine | I | I eee 12 
. . | 
Strangulation of do. oe I per I 
Totals | 28 36 2 | 5 








Some of these appeared ‘as isolated cases; but a sudden out- 
break took place in the month of July, when three horses died 
in one week. The average age of the horses that died in these 
batteries averaged 11,5; years. I mention this fact as likely to 
throw some light on the subject, as my experience in this station 
would point to the circumstance that deaths from this cause 
ensue more especially amongst old horses, and also amongst 
those whose constitution has been impaired by other diseases. 
Included in the number that died during the past year were one of 
5 and two of 8 years. Two of these were young “ Walers” that 
never recovered from an attack of Fever of a low type, which 
was clearly attributable to climatic influence; whilst the third 
was a thriftless old animal. In the old horses, I have no 
doubt, from the fact of the fost-mortem examinations disclosing 
disease of long standing and disintegration of the coats of the 
stomach, that the intestinal organs were greatly impaired, that 
constitutional causes must be looked upon as having been in 
operation to bring about these lesions. At the present time, 
Umballa is suffering from another outbreak of a similar character. 
In one battery alone, three deaths have taken plaee ; and although 
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none have occurred in the other battery, still cases of great 
severity are daily admitted into the infirmary. 

Not only on this occasion has the disease appeared amongst 
troop horses, but private horses are now similarly affected. Some 
cases have been brought under my care, two of which were in a 
dying state when I first saw them, but in addition to these I am 
informed that three others have died. 

To successfully combat a disease, it is necessary to ascertain 
the causes which lead to its development; the more one en- 
deavours to attain this end, the more one finds how impossible 
it is. With reference to the outbreak which occurred in July, 
the cause was—and will, I fear, ever remain—to me a mystery. 
No change whatever had been made in the watering or feeding 
of these horses ; neither was there any variation in the tempera- 
ture at that particular time; the minimum being 89° Fahr. 
and the maximum 102° Fahr. Gram, which in India is a 
frequent cause, owing to its bad quality, cannot be looked upon 
as the cause, for at this period it was exceptionally good. 
During the outbreak I recommended two changes to be made— 
viz. : 

Ist. That barley, parched and ground, should be substituted for 
half the gram previously given. 

2nd. That the horses should be fed from the ground, instead 
of from mangers. Whether attributable to one or other of 
these changes, or from the two combined, I cannot say; but one 
thing is certain—that the number of cases was reduced, although 
the progress of the disease was not entirely arrested ; and there- 
foie we are bound to admit that other causes were in operation. 

From the statistics above given, it will be seen that whilst the 
admissions in “F” battery were only slightly in excess of those 
in “E,” the death rate was much higher ; this, I think, can be 
satisfactorily accounted for by the fact, that the horses of the 
latter battery were younger and of much better constitution—the 
cases which were admitted being of a much milder type. 

A resumé of the most important features in the fost-mortem 
examinations may be somewhat instructive. 

One case in which rupture of the colon to the extent of three 
inches had occurred near its sigmoid flexure—the stomach and 
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intestines were filled with food, from which a large amount of 
gas had been eliminated. 

In three cases of Ruptured Stomach, the internal coat was 
found to be greatly ulcerated, whilst the middle coat was much 
attenuated ; and in one case that died lately, the rupture was one 
foot in length. To such an extent had disease progressed, that 
the walls were easily torn by the fingers. 

In another case, disease of the walls of this organ were only 
visible between the cardiac and pyloric orifices ; through this 
part the coarse roots of grass had penetrated, allowing of the 
escape of the more fluid portions of the food. 

Two points which may be gathered from the foregoing remarks, 
are, I think, worthy of further consideration. 

The first is: Why should diseases of this nature assume an 
epizootic type, as they evidently do?—for although we may never 
be said to be entirely free from them, still it will be seen that 
from time to time they visit us with great severity. A sugges- 
tion (but it must only be looked upon as such), which I would 
make, is, that these cases are due to climatic influence, whereby 
the functions of the liver are deranged. The first outbreak 
occurred in July, when the temperature in the stables reached 
102° Fahr., and the present one when the temperature has fallen 
below freezing point. In both these extremes, diseases of the 
liver are frequent, and digestion is consequently impaired ; fer- 
mentation of food and elimination of gas follow—and this, acting 
on the coats of a stomach already diseased, leads to a rupture of 
this organ. 

This brings me to the consideration of the second point—viz., 
For what length of time can disease of the walls of the stomach 
exist without abdominal pain being evinced? My experience 
would lead me to believe that the disease (which must, I think, 
commence in sub-acute inflammation of the mucous coat) can be 
present for a lengthened period, without any one being cognizant 
of the fact ; or, otherwise, how could the appearances noted above 
as having been found in fos¢-mortem examinations be accounted 
for ? 

I trust I have not dilated too much on this subject ; but being 
—as I feel it is—of such great interest to veterinary surgeons in 
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this country must be my excuse. I now leave it to your readers 
to offer any remarks they please, and to help us with their 
suggestions, which I need not say will be most welcome. 





ANTHRAX AMONGST SHEEP IN THE HIMALAYAS 
BY THE SAME. 


THE article contained in the December issue of the Veterinary 
Fournal,on “ Anthrax in the Bavarian Alps,” bearing such close 
relations as it does to a disease of this nature which I have lately 
been called on to investigate in the hill stations of the Hima- 
layas, has led me to compile the following remarks, which may 
prove of interest to your readers. 

The disease has appeared amongst the sheep at Ralka, which 
is at the foot of the range of these mountains; also at Rasauli, 
Solun, Dagshai, which are about 6000 feet above the level of the 
sea. From inquiries, it would appear that a similar outbreak 
occurred at Rasauli in the months of June, July, when 120 sheep 
were attacked, seventy of which died. During this period the 
sheep were removed into camp, about half a mile from the yards 
which they had previously occupied : owing to this change, the 
disease soon disappeared. They remained in camp about two 
months, and were again brought back. During the interval, the 
ground forming the floors of the yards had been removed, and 
the stables thoroughly disinfected. The flocks on their return 
presented a healthy appearance; but on the 20th November three 
cases occurred, and since that date about 100 admissions have 
taken place, and sixty-three have died. They have since been 
moved into camp, and the number of admissions has greatly 
decreased. The best sheep of the flock are invariably affected. 

With reference to the outbreak at Ralka, it would appear that 
the sheep were sent to this place from Rasauli on the 12th of 
November, and that the next day one died. From that date the 
cases increased; and on the 5th of December the flock was 
moved to Solun, at which place the disease had assumed terrific 
proportions prior to my being called upon to investigate it,—in 
fact, at this station the flock has been decimated. Up to the 
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20th of December 139 deaths had taken place, and on that date 
the death-rate was twenty-two a day. The sheep included 400 
that had been sent from Rasauli on 24th of November, two of 
which on arrival succumbed to the disease; also 453 sent from 
Ralka on the 6th of December, seventy-eight of which on arrival 
were affected. 

The symptoms were as follows :—No premonitory indications. 
The sheep apparently well were suddenly attacked, fell down, 
and in many instances were unable to rise again. Face and 
surface of the body cold; respirations hurried ; pulse so feeble 
as scarcely to be perceptible. In some cases there were sanious 
discharges from the nostrils. At Rasauli, Diarrhoea, accompanied 
by a discharge of blood, has been a constant symptom ; but at 
Ralka constipation, on the contrary, was observed. In a few 
cases the disease assumed the apoplectic form. 

The sheep in these cases were affected, as it were, with giddi- 
ness, and after turning rapidly round a few times, death ensued. 
The usual duration of the disease, however, was about six hours ; 
but some cases of a milder type did not terminate fatally in less 
than two days. 

The fost-mortem examinations showed the blood to be of a 
dark purple hue and of the consistency of treacle. The skin was 
discoloured in places, and the flesh impregnated with black 
blood. The heart was soft and flaccid, but the spleen seemed to 
be the organ mainly affected. It was greatly enlarged, and the 
texture was so much altered that it was easily torn to shreds on 
being manipulated. In all cases, putrefaction ensued most 
rapidly ; in one sheep that was kept for some hours awaiting my 
arrival, an enormous quagtity of gas was accumulated in the 
areolar tissue. The meninges of the brain were highly congested. 

The causes of this particular outbreak I would describe as 
follows :— 

ist. Predisposing—Bad quality of the forage, consisting, as 
it did, of dried-up innutritious grass, which is difficult of diges- 
tion. In addition to this, there may be said to be no grazing, 
owing to the almost total absence of rain during the summer 


months. 
2nd. Exciting—Bad drainage and faulty position of the 
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yards and stables. These are situated at the foot of the hill 
just below the native bazaar, and are therefore very liable to 
contamination ; while the floors were so low in the centre that 
there really might be said to be no drainage. 

The sanitary and precautionary measures which I had carried 
out, were devised with the following objects: that the sheep 
be kept in camp; no communication whatever to be allowed 
with men attending the stables or sick sheep; the sick to be 
immediately isolated from the flock, and confined to as small a 
space as possible ; convalescent sheep to be removed from the 
sick, but not to be allowed to join the healthy flock within a less 
period than two months; the carcases of those that died to be 
burned, as I found that, owing to the nature of the soil, burial 
was impossible, and that they were thrown down a precipice and 
carried away by birds of prey. It was also arranged that the 
flocks were to be removed from the ground then occupied at 
Solun, and if possible that the flock at Rasauli should also be 
grazed elsewhere, as, owing to the small space of ground owned 
by Government at this station, isolation could not be properly 
carried out. It was likewise suggested that more nutritious 
fodder be given, and that the stables and yards be disinfected 
previous to the return of the sheep. These measures, together 
with medical treatment—which consisted of the administration 
of salines and stimulants—have had the effect of nearly eradica- 
ting the disease from the Rasauli flock; and I think that when 
put into force at Solun, the same beneficial results will be 
obtained. 

From the above, it will be seen that the focus from which the 
disease radiated was Rasauli; but it might be asked, how was it 
that the disease made its appearance amongst the sheep sent 
from that station on the 12th of November, whilst it only 
developed itself at Rasauli on the 26th? To this I believe the 
reply would be, that the sheep were contaminated with the virus 
previous to being despatched, and that the exciting cause was 
the fatigue of the journey; as it will be seen that the same 
occurrence took place when the sheep were removed from Ralka 
to Solun, for although none but those which were supposed to be 
healthy were sent, still on arrival seventy-eight were affected. 
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In conclusion, I would remark that diseases of an anthracoid 
character are very prevalent in India, not only amongst sheep, 
but also amongst horses: affecting the latter in the form ot 
“Malignant or Loodiana Fever ”—the nature of which is always 
the same, although the disease presents itself in many forms. 

Since writing the above, I have received a letter stating that 
the flocks from Solun and Rasauli have been removed to good 
grazing ground near Ralka, and that the death-rate is eight a 
day (including both flocks). This mortality is high; but con- 
sidering that at Solun alone it was twenty-two, it will be. seen 
that the sheep are deriving some benefit from the measures 
adopted. I am of opinion, however, that the death-rate would 
have been less had the two flocks been sent to different localities, 
and not brought together, as they seem to be at present. I 
would draw attention to the last paragraph of the letter above 
referred to, in which the writer states-— 

“ We have now 300 sheep at Rasauli fed on gram, and among 
which there is no sickness.” 

These formed part of the affected flock; and it goes far to 
prove that one of the main causes operating in the development 
of the disease, was the bad quality of the food supplied for the 
sheep. 





THREE NOTE-BOOK CASES. 
BY C. H. HURRELL, M.R.C.V.S, SOUTHMINSTER, ESSEX. 


CASE I.—A COMPLICATED CASE. 


A GREY mare about ten years old, the property of Mr. Jackson, 
Dengie, up the time of her first being noticed unwell, was con- 
sidered to be the hardiest mare on the farm. About a fortnight 
before we were called in to see her, she evinced lassitude, and 
her appetite was somewhat diminished. She was kept at work 
for ten days, and ona Saturday morning she was noticed to be in 
pain. A Colic draught was administered, and she seemed entirely 
to recover from the pain, and continued feeding a little. 

On the Sunday morning she was found to be in pain again, 
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when they sent for us to see her. On arrival we found the mare 
apparently free from pain, and in a yard with the other horses. 
We had her put into a loose box, and on examining her we were 
much struck with the very pallid appearance of all the visible 
mucous membranes, they being almost as white as a sheet. We 
thought she might be suffering from internal hemorrhage. Her 
breathing was increased and slightly laborious; pulse 62, and 
feeble. The animal was a good deal swollen about the body; 
the faeces were soft and very pale in colour. Administered gum 
opii.e¢ camph. da 3j, with a stimulant, and repeated a 3ij carb. 
ammonia bolus every four hours ; also left ol. Jini. xij, spts. amm. 
arom. é¢ spts. zeth. nit. 3ij, each, in case the pain returned. There 
was an apparent stiffness across the region of the loins, which 
was dressed with compound mustard embrocation. Warm 
clothing was put on; and scalded oats, bran, grass, hay, and 
gruel were to be given as diet. On attending early on Monday 
morning, I found the mare dead ; I was informed that she all at 
once became worse about 9g o’clock on the Sunday evening, and 
manifested symptoms of intense pain. The mixture we left was 
administered, but she suddenly expired about 12 o’clock. 

Post-mortem Examination.—On opening the abdominal cavity, 
about three or four bucketsful of water escaped; and along the 
whole floor of the cavity, and extending to a considerable height, 
the peritoneum was covered with a fibrinous exudate, as was also 
a small portion of the intestines. The liver had undergone fatty 
degeneration, and was very pale. Portions of the double colon 
were covered with very large petechial spots. On cutting open 
both kidneys, an abscess was found in the centre of each. There 
was a rupture of the diaphragm about six inches long ; and on 
laying open the thoracic cavity, nearly or quite a bucketful of 
water escaped. The pericardial sac also contained from 12 to 
16 oz. of fluid. The heart was large but soft, and the structure 
easily broken down. The lungs were healthy, but exceedingly 
pale. 

The most surprising feature in the case was the almost total 
absence of blood. The only blood I could find was in the right 
auricle and ventricle of the heart, which were full, and in the 
veins of the head, neck, and fore extremity, where the veins 
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seemed distended with coagulated blood; none was found in 
either the thoracic or abdominal cavities; and when cutting 
through the posterior vena cava, nothing but a small quantity 
of thin blood escaped,—this looked like blood and water mixed. 
Iam at a loss to account for the changes which the fost-mortem 
inspection revealed, and should like an opinion on the case. 


CASE II.—RUPTURED LUNG. 


A valuable cart-mare, the property of Mr. C. Harvey, Foul- 
ness Island, whilst being engaged in assisting to remove an 
engine used for threshing purposes, in which great strength was 
required because of the bad state of the roads, was suddenly 
seen to fail in her pulling, and stopped. Her breathing was 
very hurried and laboured, and Epistaxis was taking place. 
She was immediately taken home ; and Mr. Harvey, seeing how 
dangerously ill she was, and thinking she could not live long, 
did not send for assistance, as the distance was great. She died 
within two hours. 

A post-mortem examination discovered all the organs healthy, 
with the exception of the right lung, which was torn nearly across 
its upper surface, so that one could have laid his hand in the 
rupture. As this is the first time I have heard of a ruptured 
lung, I thought it might be of interest to the profession to know 
whether similar cases of rupture have taken place before, and 
what is the cause. 

I might mention that, about ten weeks ago, I attended this 
mare when she was affected with Influenza and congestion of the 
lungs, though not seriously. 


[We cannot at this moment find an instance of rupture of the 
lung similar to that described by our correspondent. Extensive 
and sudden rupture of a large portion of the vesicular tissue, due 
to severe exertion, is not all uncommon, and gives rise in some 
instances to fatal Pneumorrhagia, but without involving the 
investing pleura in: the laceration. Traumatic influences, such 
as fractured ribs, often produce serious lesions in the lung 
texture—ED. V. F.] 
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CasE III—A Lusus NATURA. 


I send you a drawing of the head of a foal which was prema- 
turely born. The mare from which it was obtained was about 
eight months advanced in pregnancy. Both mouths and nostrils © 
are perfect, as also are the superior and inferior maxillz, the 
latter being joined together by ligamentous structure. It has 
three eyes, the middle one being larger than either of the other 
two, and situated where the bifurcation of the frontal bone takes 
place. There are two perfect parietal bones, and one placed 
between them appears like two parietals joined together. There 
is only one occiput and two ears. As we have not opened the 
head, we do not know if there would be a division in the brain 
cavities. On the same farm last year a mare foaled a dead foal, 
which had no brain cavity or brain substance. Both of these 
specimens are in our possession, 





Fic. 2. HEAD OF MONSTROSITY. 


[The drawing evidently represents the head, or heads, of a 
Monosomian monstrosity—the Dicephalus bi-atlanticus of Gurlt, 
described at page 400 of “Veterinary Obstetrics.” These 
monstrosities have only a single body, the duplicity generally 
commencing towards the neck, high up in the cervical region 
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and not unfrequently at the atlas—sometimes even as far as the 
facial region. Mr. Hurrell does not inform us on this point. It 
is to be regretted that these monstrosities are not presented to 
the R.C.V.S. for the museum.—ED. V. F.] 





DEATH OF A MARE FROM HEART DISEASE. 
BY R. MORETON, M.R.C.Y.S., BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


THE following case being somewhat unique, I venture to send 
you an account of it. 

About the beginning of last December, I was sent for by John 
Darling, Esq., of Beaudesert, about eighteen miles from here, 
to attend a brown mare which had arrived from London the 
previous day. I found she was suffering from Pneumonia and 
slight hepatic congestion. I treated her accordingly, and ina 
fortnight or so she was convalescent ; but after her recovery she 
never fed or drank well, which I attributed to want of constitu- 
tion, as the mare was a very “light-barreled” one, and of avery 
fidgety nature—always biting at the wall or manger, and kicking 
when any one was near. Towards the 15th of February she 
was frequently swollen about the throat, the sub-maxillary 
space, and that part of the face occupied by the masseter 
muscle. These swellings quickly disappeared without treatment, 
but recurred in the space of two or three days. 

On Saturday, the 23rd of February, the groom came to me 
saying the mare was very ill, having swellings along the floor 
of the abdomen, and when exercised that morning she appeared 
to be very weak and tottering—so much so that she was quickly 
returned to her loose-box. 

On examining the mare, I found her very weak, dejected, and 
very quiet—an unusual circumstance for her—with swellings on 
the abdomen: These symptoms induced a well-known trainer 
in that neighbourhood, who had seen her, to tell me as I passed 
him that I should find it a very easy case, as it was “only her 
water.” Upon auscultation, I diagnosed her to be suffering 
from very severe Heart Diseasegbut in what precise form I was 
unable to give a decided opinion, though I was certain she had 
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not many hours to live. I saw her for the last time that night 
at 11 p.m. (I was Mr. Dariing’s guest from that evening till the 
following Monday), when she seemed in very much the same 
condition, only that her extremities were icy cold. The following 
morning (Sunday), I was called at 7 a.m. with the news that the 
mare was much worse; I therefore hastily dressed myself, and 
went to the stables, where I found the mare stretched out on 
the straw in agony, frequently raising her head and looking 
behind the left shoulder (the position of the heart), with a 
mixture of mute agony and bewilderment on her face. Every 
now and then very severe and rapid convulsive twitchings 
attacked the fore-extremities. The mare groaned heavily and 
parted her lips frequently, showing her teeth, as indicative of 
great pain. She lived till 12.45 p.m., that day, each hour being 
more painful to her than the preceding ones. 

On Monday morning I examined the mare fost mortem, and 
found a good deal of fat external to and surrounding the peri- 
cardium ; in the left ventricle were two flaps or curtains of fat 
(fibrin ?) hanging downwards about }ths of an inch from the auri- 
culo-ventricular valves. These flaps were in length about 23 inches, 
in breadth about 1 inch, and in thickness from 4th to ,th of an 
inch. The right ventricle contained numerous masses attached 
to the corde tendinz, and varying in size from a pin’s head to 
a horse bean; the corde being firmly imbedded in them, whilst 
in one instance the mass was movable, allowing itself to be 
moved up or down the corde it was surrounding. 

On microscopically examining these masses, I found them to 
consist of fibrous tissue, no doubt formed from blood fibrin. 





DEATH FROM ABDOMINAL SARCOMATOUS i 


TUMOUR. 
BY J. M. PARKER, M.R.C.V.S., BIRMINGHAM. 


I HAVE this day sent to your address, “ Brown Institution,” a 
basket containing a morbid specimen which came under my 
notice at the knacker’s yard. 
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It was taken from a cart-horse which died on Saturday last, 
after having been ill since the previous Wednesday night with 
symptoms of obstructed bowels. The owner came to me on 
Friday, but I was unable to go to see the animal. , 

The tumour was attached anteriorly to the diaphragm. I 
have seen one similar case before, which my friend Mr. M. Tailby 
sent to the Veterinary College for examination. No report, 
however, reached him from that establishment. 

I am told that the present mass weighs upwards of 70 lbs. 


[Professor Duguid reports as follows: “The tumour sent by 
Mr. Parker consisted of two large masses, partially separated 
by a deep sulcus. On the surface there were several smaller 
tumours, which at first sight gave the appearance of a multi- 
locular cyst. It was solid throughout, but very soft and 
friable; a large quantity of serum flowed from the fresh-cut 
surface, and it had lost nearly 20 lbs. of its original weight 
from this cause. When examined under the microscope, it 
proved to be a spindle-cell sarcoma; and from its vascularity, 
and the abundance and size of the cell elements, it had evidently 
been of rapid growth. The whole of the mesenteric glands were 
more or less involved, but this seemed to be a secondary process ; 
the starting-point of the tumour could not be readily made out. 
In what appeared to be the older and first-formed portions, no 
trace of any normal tissue remained. The chief symptom 
during life mentioned by Mr. Parker—viz., obstruction of the 
bowels—was accounted for by the fact, that a portion of the 
single colon was firmly bound down and partly surrounded by 
this abnormal formation.”] 





PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY ON HYDROPHOBIA.—The Royal College of Physi- 
cians is empowered to offer a prize of one hundred guineas on the subject of 
Hydrophobia. The Council has recommended, as general principles— 
1. That the prize be offered for an essay on the nature of Hydrophobia : 
its causes, prevention, and treatment. 2. That original investigations be 
regarded as of especial value in deciding on the merits of the essays; and 
3. That the prize be not awarded unless an essay of sufficient merit be pre- 
sented. The Council is authorised to lay down more in detail the points on 
which information is especially required. 
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€ditorral. 
THE FLESH OF DISEASED ANIMALS AS FOOD. 


PeruapPs there is no more important question connected with sanitary 
or economic science, than that relating to the flesh of diseased animals 
as an article of food. Its importance has been recognised from the 
earliest times, and the use of such flesh has often been the subject of 
domestic legislation ; but it was only at a comparatively recent period 
that it began to receive marked attention, and it must be acknowledged 
that it is now a matter of the greatest moment. It has become so from 
the fact, that animal food is now more necessary than ever for the 
sustenance of civilized man—that it is consumed in far larger quantity 
than even less than a century ago—-and that diseases among food-yielding 
animals are either on the increase, or the progress of veterinary science 
has enabled us to discover them when and where they were previously 
not suspected. 

With the increasing demand for animal food has its market value 
become enhanced—its price being double or even treble what it was 
within the memory of the present generation. Any cause, therefore, 
which diminishes to a notable amount the quantity of this food, must 
receive—or at least deserves—careful consideration, as it is not only an 
individual but a national loss, in a pecuniary point of view; while it 
may, more or less, deprive the poorer labouring classes of a most 
essential portion of their aliment. In this respect, those diseases which 
render the flesh of affected animals dangerous or unfit for food, or lessen 
its nutritive qualities, should command public attention, and receive 
more than ordinary notice from the sanitarian and social economist. 

In those countries in which veterinary science has been most suc- 
cessfully and profitably cultivated, this subject has long been carefully 
considered, and we find that wise precautions have been adopted to 
safeguard the public; while the carrying out of measures devised 
with this object has been entrusted to those who, from their special 
knowledge and training, can alone be deemed competent for this task— 
that is, veterinary surgeons. 

In this country we have not yet reached so desirable a stage of 
civilization ; and our peculiarly insular notions—even in our own 
profession—as to the scope of veterinary science and the functions of 
its students, almost forbid us to hope that it will be reached before many 
years have elapsed and a new order of things inaugurated. Until within 
a few years ago, medical men were supposed, by those who controlled 
the veterinary profession in England, to be more capable of acting as 
teachers or examiners than its own graduates, and to be the fit represen- 
tatives of the profession at Veterinary Congresses, the head of the 
Government Veterinary Department, and indeed to be the rulers, 
governors, tutors, and arbiters of the destiny of veterinary surgeons. 
After a long struggle, the profession has gradually emancipated itself 
from the somewhat humiliating state of dependence and pupilage 
imposed upon it by some of its own members, and it has begun to claim 
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a right to independent existence, from a well-founded consciousness of its 
fitness and worthiness to govern itself, and manage its own affairs. But 
it has still to struggle against the narrow-minded influence of those who 
would fain prevent it attaining its legitimate place and performing its 
legitimate functions. 

With regard to the propriety of giving an opinion respecting the flesh 
of diseased animals as food, veterinary surgeons are now told that they 
are not called upon to usurp the functions of the meat-inspector, but are 
bound to oppose the idea that the consumption of diseased meat is 
sanctioned by sanitary laws. Now, we entirely demur to the notion 
that veterinary surgeons are not to usurp the functions of meat- 
inspectors—for if properly educated they are the only persons who can 
be entrusted with this most responsible and important duty, and this 
fact has been recognised in every European country, save and except 
our own. Sanitary laws are—or at any rate should be—founded, not on 
hypotheses or surmises, but on facts, observations, and the teaching o: 
enlightened experience ; and if these show that the flesh of animals 
which have suffered from a particular disease has been, and can be, 
consumed with impunity, so far as the health of the consumers is 
concerned, then sanitarians are bound to say so, and to frame laws 
accordingly, no matter what theorists may say to the contrary. We 
have more than ample proof, both of an accidental and experimental 
kind, that certain maladies—as Septikeemia, Anthrax, and Glanders— 
render the flesh, unless thoroughly cooked, very dangerous as food ; 
while there is not a tittle of reliable evidence anywhere to be found that 
the flesh of animals which had been affected with Foot-and-mouth 
Disease, Infectious Pleuro-pneumonia, Cattle Plague, and some other 
febrile diseases, has ever produced the slightest injury or inconvenience 
-—direct or indirect, immediate or remote—to those who partook of it. 

Considering the wide prevalence, at times, of one or all of these 
maladies, and the pecuniary value of the diseased animals, it is a ques- 
tion of no mean importance whether it is justifiable or necessary to 
condemn, as unfit for human food, the flesh of creatures suffering from 
them; and this question should not be decided on mere theoretical or 
sentimental assumptions, but on the teaching of everyday experience. 
We do not deny, and indeed we are ready to admit, that such flesh, if 
innocuous, may yet possess less nutritive value than that of healthy 
animals in good condition ; but this is quite another matter. We know 
that certain diseased conditions, accompanied by fever, are artificially 
produced in animals in order to render their flesh more palatable, and 
nevertheless no harm results from its consumption. Sanitarians have no 
business to pander to prejudice, which is generally most unreasonable ; 
and though prejudice is usually strongly opposed to the use of the flesh 
of diseased animals as food, yet a distinction must be drawn between 
flesh which may be hurtful and that which is positively harmless, and the 
sale of which—at a reduced price, if need be—is an advantage to the 
community. 

The subject of meat inspection comes specially within the domain of 
veterinary sanitary science, as we have for years pointed out and 
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insisted upon. From their training and experience, veterinary surgeons 
should be far more competent to advise upon or give an opinion as to 
the nature and quality of flesh, and, if diseased, the character of the 
disease, than other persons. 

There can be no doubt whatever that an enormous quantity of 
diseased and dangerous meat is disposed of as food in this country, and 
almost without risk of detection,—-for it is only by chance that a seizure 
is now and again made. Quite recently, an inquest was held in West 
Kent on the body of a butcher, who died from blood-poisoning, through 
dressing the carcase of an ox which had, there is every reason to believe, 
been affected with Anthrax, and the carcase of which had been sold for 
food. This disease is not at all uncommon among cattle, and it is to be 
feared that many of the animals fall into the hands of the butchers. It 
is customary to kill animals which are suffering from grave disorders— 
among them Septikeemia or Parturient Fever—and send their carcases 
to the meat market. And even when the disease has not made the flesh 
dangerous, it may happen that it is rendered poisonous by the medicines 
administered before the animals were slaughtered. From the evidence 
which crops up at intervals, and from what we hear casually, there is 
much to lead us to believe that an extensive trade is carried on in diseased 
meat. 

It is somewhat remarkable that we rarely, if ever, hear of meat in- 
fested by worms being seized as unfit for food; and yet we know that 
animals in this country harbour to a considerable extent the germs of 
verminous diseases, which may produce serious disturbance in people 
who eat their flesh,—we may mention Tape-worm and Trichinosis. To 
detect these germs in the bodies or carcases of animals requires the 
special knowledge of the skilled veterinarian, whose province it is to 
study them and their effects in the creatures they primarily infest. 

In conclusion, nothing in sanitary science more deserves the attention 
of a paternal government than this question of a healthy meat supply ; 
while the institution of public slaughterhouses—especially in our towns 
and cities, which are at present the convenient and chief receptacles of 
diseased flesh—should be persistently demanded. In these alone the 
public can be assured as to the condition of the flesh they consume, the 
animals being inspected before and after slaughter by an expert; and 
our daily increasing knowledge of the diseases of animals, and their 
influence on flesh, could there and then be applied with the most 
beneficial results. In this direction, veterinary sanitary science can 
confer benefits of no mean kind, and we shall continue to hope that we 
may see the day when veterinarians will be solely entrusted with the 
duty of protecting the health and interests of the community in the 
matter of meat inspection. It is perhaps as blameable to condemn all 
flesh from diseased animals as unfit for human aliment, as it would be to 
allow all such flesh to be exposed for sale. Such, at any rate, would be 
the verdict arrived at by any one who cares to examine the scientific 
evidence which is now before us; and it is for veterinarians to prevent 
needless loss, while guarding against possible risk of inconvenience or 
danger to meat consumers. 
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ON CHINESE HAMATOZOA. \~ 


BY PATRICK MANSON, M.D. 


(Continued from page 121.) 


I CONCLUDE, therefore, that beyond perhaps difficulty in swallowing, pro- 
duced by the mechanical action of a Filaria tumour in the cesophagus, 
there is no reliable symptom by which Filaria sanguinolenta can be de- 
tected during life. If the faeces were carefully searched, and perhaps the 
urine also, eggs might be found, and constitute certain evidence. Again, as 
to the habitat of F7/aria sanguinolenta, I have found specimens embedded 
in characteristic tumours in the walls of the thoracic aorta, in the walls of 
the cesophagus, in the loose cellular tissue in front of the latter, and in the 
pleura; never elsewhere. The lesions it produces are very characteristic. 
On opening the thorax of an affected animal, and drawing the heart and 
left lung over towards the right side, the straight part of the thoracic aorta 
may be seen to be studded with small tumours, ranging in size from a small 
pea to a bean, and the anterior and lateral surfaces of the esophagus bulged 
out by tumours perhaps as large as a walnut ; and where several of these 
are in juxtaposition, a large lobulated tumour may conceal the cesophagus 
altogether. To the touch these tumours are hard, though at points there may 
be a feeling of deep fluctuation. If the aorta is excised and split open, its 
inner surface is found, at the points corresponding to the tumours on the 
outside, to be more or less deeply sacculated, the inner coat roughened, and 
the outer coats thickened. In the latter, worms at different stages of 
development (I have not found them very large in this situation) may be 
found, or perhaps the sacculation and external bulging may only be evidence 
that a worm had once been there, but has disappeared. When the worm 
has reached a certain stage in its development, a minute orifice can be seer 
on the inner surface of the tumour, communicating with the cavity 
containing the animal. Through this hole a purulent-looking fluidcan be 
expressed ; this, on microscopic examination, is found to be loaded wit’ 
characteristic ova, and cells resembling those of ordinary pus. The tumours 
in the cesophagus occupy the muscular wali, and generally are much larger 
than those of the aorta. On the inner surface of the cesophagus a small 
hole .is, as a rule, to be seen—perhaps several—communicating with the 
cavity of the tumour, and through this the purulent egg-laden fluid can be 
easily expressed ; sometimes, and by no means rarely, part of the mature 
filaria protrudes through this hole and hangs loose in the channel. I have 
found, connected with the ceesophagus, mature tumours embedded as I have 
just described in the muscular walls, similar tumours cretified and enclosing 
fragments of a long dead filaria, small pedunculated tumours of filarian 
origin projecting into the channel, and long tunnels burrowing between the 
coats, in some part of which a parasite can be found. In addition to these, 
the more frequent situations, the animal may be found in largé or small 
glandular-looking lumps in the areolar tissue of the posterior mediastinum, 
or encysted between the costal and pulmonary pleura. In all these situa- 
tions I have found them, and all in the same dog. When small, the para- 
site is found alone, closely invested by the peculiar tissue it seems to create 
around itself, lying as it were in a tunnel ; but when mature, it is found loose 
in a large tumour, in company with one or more (eighteen I found in one 
instance), all encapsuled in acommon and perhaps cretified cyst, and floating 
in a purulent fluid. 
The mature female worm measures from three to four inches in length by 
about one-sixteenth of an inch in breadth; the male is shorter by an inch 
or more, and can be distinguished from the female by the simple incurvation 
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of the tip of his tail. The colour in both sexes is a dark pinkish-red. 
Rolled betwéen the fingers, the body is found to be firm and hard, and when 
stretched yields, but does not rupture readily. The Filaria sanguinolenta 
exhibits similar movements to the Fi/aria immitis, but it is more active. 

The coverings of the mature Fi/aria sanguinolenta are two: the integu- 
ment, a delicate, transversely-striped membrane ; and the fibro-muscular, 
consisting, as in Filarta immitis, of strong, coarse, longitudinal fibres. 

The alimentary canal extends the whole length of the body. The mouth 
is placed at the very extremity of the head, and is easily distinguished from 
that of Filaria immitis by its six well-marked lips. These lead to a narrow 
pharynx, which expands into a straight and capacious cesophagus, about 
one-third of an inch in length, which terminates in the intestine by a 
valvular arrangement similar to that in /i%/aria immitis. From this point 
the alimentary canal passes, in company with the uterine or spermatic tubes, 
in a tortuous course towards the anus, before reaching which it expands con- 
siderably, to contract again as it opens finally on the surface of the body, 
some little distance from the extremity of the tail. The walls of the ali- 
mentary canal are muscular, and are kept apart in places by a dark granular 
material—the food of the animal. - 

The reproductive organs of the female resemble, in their arrangement, very 
closely those of /z/ariaimmitis. The vagina opens near the junction of the 
cesophagus and intestine, and after a short convoluted course divides into 
the two uterine tubes. These expand, and running backwards and twisting 
round the alimentary canal at intervals, near the caudal extremity gradually 
taper down to fine ovarian tubules. The latter do not expand again, as in 
Filaria immitis, but preserve the same calibre throughout their whole length, 
winding round the alimentary canal and each other in a very intricate 
pattern. I have shown that the Fi/aria immitis is viviparous ; the Fi/aria 
sanguinolenta, on the contrary, is oviparous. I have not studied the various 
stages in the development of the ovum ; but, as observed in the purulent- 
looking fluid I have described as exuding from the mature filaria tumour, it 
is seen to be of a cylindrical form, the ends of the cylinder being rounded off. 
It measures about r$sth of an inch by rs'ssth. The embryo is visible in most 
eggs, doubled up in the interior, and if a little pressure is applied to the 
covering slide, the shell can be burst and the animalcule expressed. As thus 
observed, the embryo measures about zsth of an inch in length, and re- 
sembles in form that of Fi/aria immzitis, though rather more truncated at the 
caudal extremity and exhibiting no movement. 

As to the reproductive organs of the male, if the under surface of the tail 
is examined, two rows of papillz are seen on each side of the orifice of the 
sheath of the spicules and the anus—four in front of them, arranged in two 
lines parallel to the long axis of the body, and two behind, placed obliquely. 
Viewed laterally, these papillz are seen to have long pedicles. At the very 
extremity of the under surface of the tail is a clear space shaped like a rose- 
leaf, and in the centre of this are two more, but very minute, papilla. The 
penis is represented by two spicules, one very long, attached farther up the 
body than the other, the shorter. In the specimens I have examined, the 
spicules were retracted, but the delicate outline of a sheath could be traced 
to a common opening in front of the anus, through which they are, I suppose, 
protruded. The tendons of a retractor muscle can be seen attached to the 
deep end of each spicule. I could not make out the connexion of the vas 
deferens with the spicules and papilla, but doubtless it exists. Traced up- 
wards, a point is reached where the vas deferens contracts very abruptly and 
the testicle begins ; this extends to near the junction of the intestine and 
cesophagus, where the tube becomes doubled on itself, very much as in Fi/aria 
zmmitis,; only the doubling is much longer, extending backwards for nearly 
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half the length of the testicle, and when carelessly viewed, giving rise to the 
idea that the testicle, like the uterus, is double. The spermatic fluid I have 
not examined. 

The mode by which Filaria sanguinolenta obtains access to the tissues is 
made sufficiently clear by an examination of the tissues it attacks. From its 
being found in and near the cesophagus, we are justified in inferring that the 
embryo is swallowed, that it attaches itself to the walls of this tube, pierces 
them, and buries itself in the muscular coat, where a fibrous covering is 
formed around it ; or perhaps its journey is continued a very little farther, 
and it enters the walls of the thoracic aorta, or the posterior mediastinum. 
From all of these situations I have extracted specimens, varying in length 
from a few lines (in the immature animal) to upwards of three inches (in the 
pregnant female). Small worms are most frequently found in aortic tumours, 
and on this account I incline to think either that they do not often attain 
maturity there, or that they leave it for the more favourable situation of the 
cesophagus. Immature worms are single, and lie closely invested in their 
tunnels ; the mature are always in company, sometimes in considerable 
numbers, and float loose in a fluid enclosed in a cyst. I infer from this 
diversity of arrangement at these two stages in the animal’s history, that 
when the sexual organs have arrived at a certain point of development, 
the parasite resumes its perambulations, seeking out one of the opposite 
sex. Inthis way many are brought together, as, where once a track is 
formed, others, On coming across it, are likely to follow it. I have seen 
an cesophagus dissected in various directions by long tunnels, at the end of 
which I-found a parasite. When the sexes come together the female becomes 
impregnated, a small aperture is formed in the cyst leading to the channel of 
the cesophagus or aorta, and through this ova are poured into the alimentary 
canal or circulation—the female, more certainly to accomplish this, sometimes 
protruding her tail through the hole. 

Is there any connexion between Fi/aria immitis and Filaria sanguinolenta ? 
Considering that both are very frequently found in the same dog, and 
intimately connected with the circulation, some might be tempted to sug- 
gest that they are of the same species, in different stages of development. 
But a glance at the physical characters of each is sufficient to establish 
the impossibility of this. I give below, arranged in the form of a table 
for the sake of the contrast, the principal points of difference. 





Filaria immitis. Filaria sanguinolenta. 





” 


Viviparous ; active embryo 4,” | Oviparous; motionless embryo 335” 
in length. in length. 

Length . . | Never under six inches Never over four inches. 

Colour . . | Milky white Reddish pink 

Mouth . . |Simple Six-lipped. 

Male . . . |Corkscrew-like tail ; spermatic tube| Tail, a simple incurvation; vas 

tapers gradually to testicle deferens ends abruptly by a con- 

striction. 

Female . | Uterus contracted abruptly to form} Uterus gradually tapers down to 
| ovarian tubes, which againexpand; ovarian tubules, which are long, 
| to gradually taper to short termi-| and do not again expand. 
nal tubules 








Habitat . (Venous system Arterial system and alimentary canal. 


| 





I believe there are three serious morbid conditions produced by Fi/aria 
sanguinolenta :— 
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1. Stricture of the cesophagus, more or less complete. This most fre- 
quently occurs when several large tumours are formed, especially when they 
are grouped together near the cardiac end of the tube—the most frequent 
locality. Regurgitation of food and slow starvation will be the consequence, 
unless the tumours diminish in size by the escape of their contents or death 
of the filarize. 

2. Pleurisy. This is not uncommon in dogs here, and,I think, is often 
caused by the bursting into the pleura of a tumour which does not find vent 
for its contents by opening in the usual way into the cesophagus or aorta. I 
have found very distinct evidence of this occurrence in one instance. In it, 
worms were found crawling about amongst recent adhesions in the serous 
cavity. 

3. Paralysis of the hind-legs. This is also common here, and is, I believe, 
caused by plugging of the capillaries of the spinal cord by ova escaping into 
the aorta. The brain is not affected, as the filaria tumours are seldom, if 
ever, situated on the cardiac side of the arteries proceeding to the head. 
Other affections are doubtless produced by the ova in the intestine, kidneys, 
and other viscera, but I have no knowledge of them or information to offer on 
this very interesting and important point. 


FILARIA SANGUINIS HOMINIS. 


The extent and importance of the part played by nematode worms in 
human pathology is becoming year by year more recognised. I have else- 
where pointed out the probable connection of a filaria worm with Chyluria 
and Elephantoid disease. The intestinal oxyuris and lumbricus are well 
known, as are also the Strongylus gigas, the Guinea worm, and the 77china 
spiralis. The hematuria of the Cape, Egypt, and the Brazils is now acknow- 
ledged as depending ona similar parasitic cause, and I doubt not that, in time, 
many strange and at present unaccountable diseases of ex-European countries 
will be found to have a similar pathology ; and I have described a peculiar 
and very prevalent form of stricture of the cesophagus I meet with in Amoy. 
Would not such a tumour in man, as I have shown is produced by Fi/aria 
sanguinolenta in the dog, account for all the symptoms of cesophageal ob- 
struction that I therein described? Could such lesions as this filaria produces 
in the aorta of the dog give rise to aneurism were they to occur in man? 
The great frequency of aortic aneurism among Europeans in China, and the 
prevalence of filaria aortic disease in dogs in the same country, is a significant 
coincidence. Another of our domestic animals, besides the dog, is well 
known to be affected by a penetrating filaria in China : the worm in the eye 
of the horse, which most medical men in China have, I suppose, been called 
on to extract, is another member of the genus. Seeing, then, that both the 
dog and the horse, man’s most frequent companions, suffer from the presence 
of filariz, is it improbable that man himself should be the victim of a similar 
intruder ? 

These are some of the conjectures which this study in what I might term 
Comparative Pathology has thrust on me; and I cannot but regret that 
native prejudice forbids their being put to the test of Jost-mortem dis- 
section. 

Since what precedes was written, I have met with the Fi/aria sanguinis 
hominis in the human blood no less than fifteen times. 

With the practice I had acquired in the detection of hzmatozoa in the 
blood of the dog, I commenced some time ago the systematic examination 
of human blood. To help me in the work, which is excessively tedious and 
laborious, I familiarised two Chinese assistants with the appearance of the 
canine hzmatozoon, and showed them how to manipulate for the detection 
of similar organisms in man. No selection is made of cases, but the first 
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patient or healthy person who presents, and is willing to have his finger 
pricked, is examined ; six slides of blood, at least, being carefully searched. 
In this way we have got over 190 cases, with the rather unexpected result of 
finding hzematozoa in fifteen instances, or in about 8 per cent. To prevent 
mistakes or imposition, when the parasite is found by my assistants, I take 
care to verify the observation for myself from a fresh specimen of blood, 
which I see drawn. I failed to see hamatozoa in four instances in which 
they were reported ; but I believe my assistants’ observations were correct : 
they were confirmed by the persons who supplied the blood. Their horror 
at the snake-like animal they had given birth to was conclusive. As my 
re-examination was made some days after the first detection of the parasites, 
it is likely that these had disappeared temporarily. This has happened in 
several instances I have myself closely watched. 

The Filaria sanguinis hominis resembles very closely, in general appear- 
ance and movements, the canine hzmatozoon previously described. Accurate 
measurements are difficult to make, on account of the restlessness of the 
animal when alive, and the contraction which its body undergoes when fixed 
in desiccated blood. The short time when the blood is thickening, previous 
to thorough inspissation, is the most favourable for examining the animal ; 
then its movements are languid, and admit of the details being studied. 
From a number of observations, I conclude that it measures slightly less than 
séssth of an inch in breadth, by about ;4th of an inch in length, or there- 
abouts ; on the whole, its dimensions are rather under those of the canine 
variety. There are two or three points in which distinct and characteristic 
differences can be made out in the two species, when seen through a higher 
power. The canine variety appears to be naked and structureless; the 
human, on the contrary, is provided with a very delicate non-contractile 
integument, within which the body of the animal is incessantly shortened 
and elongated. This, I believe, is the explanation of the appearance of a 
lash of extreme tenuity at the head and tail being sometimes visible, and 
sometimes not, and the occasional thickening of the extremity of the tail. 
The lash is the collapsed integument from which the head or tail has been 
withdrawn, and into which they are again projected. It seems to have no 
elasticity or spring, but follows like a limp string the movements of the body 
of the animal. Unlike the canine hzmatozoon, in many specimens of the 
human variety, though not in all, there is about the centre of the body an 
elongated yellow patch, the structure of which, with the microscopic power 
at my command, I cannot make out. I believe it appertains to an alimentary 
canal. On close examination with a high power, distinct movements as of a 
mouth can be made out at the extremity of the head. They resemble the 
breathing movements of a fish’s mouth. The aperture, if aperture exists, is 
not simple, but I think is provided with several lips. 

(Dr. Manson concludes his valuable contribution to comparative pathology 
with notes of cases in which the Filaria sanguinis had been observed in 
man.) 

With regard to this subject, Dr. Jamieson also writes in the Chinese 
Customs Gazetle :— 

“ Last June, Mr. Duff, of Chinkiang, was good enough to forward to me a 
bottle containing two nematode worms, one of them two inches, and the 
other two inches and a quarter long, which three weeks before he had dis- 
covered in an aquarium filled with rain-water, and had carefully watched and 
nursed. They were in all respects identical with those found in the hearts of 
dogs. When he first saw them they were about half an inch long. In these 
reports, No. 7, page 13, Dr. Somerville published all the information he had 
collected up to that time about these worms, and mentioned, without alto- 
gether endorsing, the common opinion among foreigners at Foochow, that 
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‘dogs get worms in the heart from drinking the water of the stagnant pools 
about the settlement.’ Mr. Duff’s observation appears to support the 
Foochow opinion. After the worms came into my possession I kept them, 
without changing the water, in Mr. Duff's bottle, merely tying a piece of 
muslin overthe top. They flourished and grew rapidly for some four weeks, 
by which time their length (guessed at) was about three inches and a half. 
One morning they had disappeared from the bottle, and the water, which had 
been clear and odourless on the previous day, had begun to get putrid, and 
swarmed with the minute transversely-striped animalcules which are found 
in stagnant water, rapidly propelling themselves by alternately curling and 
extending their bodies. I saw but one case of worms in a dog during the 
half-year, but this one is worthy of note if only on account of the small 
number of worms that sufficed to kill. On August 12th, 1876, I examined a 
spaniel at the Horse Bazaar, which, apparently perfectly well in the morn- 
ing, died suddenly in the forenoon. On opening the chest the lungs were 
found bloodless and collapsed—a condition speedily explained on cutting into 
the right ventricle. Here a coil consisting of six worms, one of which was 
alive, was found completely occluding the pulmonary artery. The mass was 
surrounded by soft clot. There were no worms in any of the other vessels. 
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THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF THE Doc. By J. W. Hill, 
F.R.C.V.S. London: Baillitre, Tindall and Cox. 


It always affords us unfeigned pleasure to welcome accessions to the 
yet small number of veterinary surgeons who are able and willing to 
benefit their profession, and add to the value of its literature, by useful 
publications. Mr. Hill is the youngest and latest of those who claim 
our attention and sympathies in this direction; and his book on the 
management, maladies, and accidents to which ‘the dog is liable, well 
deserves all the praise which we can accord it, and particularly when we 
know that it has been produced in the midst of heavy and exacting 
professional engagements. There was great need for a good practical 
treatise on canine pathology and surgery, as the value of dogs has been 
so increased, from improved breeding and the introduction and perfecting 
of fancy or useful varieties, that ‘‘ dog practice” has become an import- 
ant and highly remunerative part of the veterinarian’s calling. Mr. 
Hill’s work is of an eminently practical character, and his extensive 
experience among dogs enables him to speak as an authority on the 
subject. The arrangement adopted is good, the descriptions are full 
and explicit, and the principles on which treatment is based are founded 
on our modern notions of pathological processes. ‘The work, altogether, 
is a very creditable production, and a valuable addition to veterinary 
literature. It will be found a good and trustworthy guide and book of 
reference, and we have no hesitation whatever in strongly commending 
it to owners of dogs, as well as to.members of the profession. It is well 
illustrated, the frontispiece i is admirable, and the “ get-up ” of the volume 
is, on the whole, praiseworthy. 
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THE CUMBERLAND DISEASE IN AUSTRALIAN SHEEP. By Graham 
Mitchell, F.R.C.V.S. Melbourne: McKinley and Co. 


Mr. Mitchell has published a booklet on a very destructive and fatal 
malady which has existed for many years in Australia, and is known, 
from the district in which it was earliest observed, as the Cumberland 
Disease. Though it appears to be enzootic, yet, from the evidence 
furnished by Mr. Mitchell, there can scarcely be a doubt as to its having 
extended its radius very considerably, and it is now known over a 
somewhat large extent of country. Its fatality, and the rapidity with 
which it runs its course, seem to have caused much excitement and 
alarm in the districts more recently invaded, where it became known as 
the “‘ New Disease,” and opinions as to its nature became numerous 
and conflicting. On perusing Mr. Mitchell's description, and the many 
reports and letters he has collected, one is strongly inclined to agree 
with him in the opinion he expresses as to the malady being nothing 
more or less than Anthrax Fever. The disease is evidently inoculable, 
and people have been affected with malignant carbuncle through coming 
in contact with diseased animals or their products. The disease, how- 
ever, like some others prevalent in Australia, deserves further investiga- 
tion—especially of an experimental and microscopical kind—and this 
should be undertaken by competent men at the instigation of the colonial 
Government. There is very much to be learned with regard to animal 
diseases in Australia; and in addition to ascertaining the nature of those 
peculiar to that great continent, it would prove most interesting and 
instructive to be informed as to the modifying influence of climate on 
those maladies which are known in the Western world. This information, 
we trust, will be furnished before long by those veterinary surgeons in 
Australia who have their science most at heart, and as one of these, we 
look to Mr. Mitchell to do his part. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
SPECIAL MEETING, HELD MARCH 8TH, 1878. 


Present—The Presidert in the chair ; Professor Brown ; Messrs. Batt, Cox, 
Cuthbert, Cartwright, Dray, Fleming, Gowing, Greaves, Moon, Reynolds, 
Smith, Williams, Woodger, Taylor, and the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The SECRETARY intimated that a letter had been received from Mr. 
George Williams, acknowledging the honour of his election as a member of 


Council. 
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Examinations. 


At the meetings of the Court of Examiners for the Pass Examination, held 
in London on January 8th, 11 students passed and 6 were rejected. 

At the meetings of the Court of Examiners held on January gth, for the 
“first Examination” under the two years’ system, 2 passed and 7 were 
rejected ; and on January 1oth 2 passed and 1 was rejected ; for the three 
years’ system 5 passed and 3 were rejected. On January 11th, for the first 
examination, 10 passed and 1 was rejected: making a total of 19 passed 
and 12 rejected. 


Scotch Examinations. 


At a meeting of the Court of Examiners in Scotland, held on January 
21st, 1878, from the Edinburgh Veterinary College 2 passed and I was 
rejected, and from the New Veterinary College 2 passed and 3 were 
rejected. 

A letter had been received from Dr. Dunsmure stating that there were 
only nine candidates for the minor examination under the old rules. He also 
enclosed the report of the examinations held in Edinburgh on January 21st, 
and enclosed a cheque for £19 3s. 6a, balance of fees and receipts for 
expenditure. 

A letter had also been received from a rejected student asking whether he 
could have another examination. 

He was furnished with an extract from Bye-law 34, and informed that 
students were not allowed to present themselves more than three times for 
examination, and that the next examination would be fixed by the Council in 
April. He then wrote to ask whether rejected students would have to pay 
three guineas for examination ; but he was referred for further information to 
Dr. Dunsmure. ; 

Another letter was written by Dr. Dunsmure, in which he stated that he 
had letters from three rejected students from the New Veterinary College, 
and asked to be informed whether they could come up for examination in 
April next. 

The SECRETARY stated that, as they had only been rejected once, they were 
entitled to come up again for examination. 

A letter had also been received from Mr. Murray, holding the Highland 
and Agricultural Society’s certificate, and who was a candidate for the 
diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, wishing to be examined 
in Edinburgh at Christmas. 

He was informed that there would be no examination for the diploma until 
April next. 

A letter was received from Professor Simonds, stating that he would not 
be able to attend the Council meeting, and asking that the Council would 
sanction April 1st as the commencement of the forthcoming examinations, 
and that five nights would be required for the same. 

The proposal was.agreed to. 

Professor BROWN, who was obliged to leave the meeting, took leave to 
make a few observations with regard to the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill. Considering the position he occupied with regard to the Bill, it would 
be quite impossible for him to say anything with reference to its objects or 
as to the course of any legislation which might be taken in regard to it. He 
wished particularly to announce to the Council that on several occasions— 
certainly on three—Professor Simonds and himself endeavoured to introduce 
into the Bill a clause that would lead to veterinary inspectors being members 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, but on every occasion the 
amendments in Committee practically negatived their endeavours. The 
Bill that was now before the House provided that the local authorities 
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should be bound to appoint a veterinary inspector in each district. They 
were not prohibited from appointing any other officers they chose; but 
they were bound to keep one veterinary inspector; and it would be found 
that the word “veterinary,” in connection with “inspector,” signified a 
member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. That was so far 
satisfactory ; but he also wished to state that there had always been a 
determined effort to introduce the holders of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society’s certificate on a par with the members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. The general statement that there were men holding 
that certificate who were as fit to be inspectors as the members of the 
Royal College, was no doubt quite true, There were men even without 
certificates who were capable of being inspectors ; but it was not a question 
of capability,—it was a question whether a man should be termed veterinary 
surgeon without holding the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons ; and he apprehended that the feeling of the Council was that such 
permission should not be given if it could possibly be withheld. He did 
not know what course the Council proposed to take, but he would suggest 
that the Bill should be watched and that efforts should be made to ensure 
that the members of the College should be recognised, and that whatever 
other persons might be employed by the local authorities as inspectors, they 
should not be put in the same position as members of the Royal College. 
As a hint to the Parliamentary Committee, he alluded to the Cruelty to 
Animals Bill, in Clause 5 of which there was a distinct provision, that if any 
person, after the passing of the Bill, wished to have an infirmary for animals, 
he should give notice to the local authorities and have his place registered, 
and that it should be opened at reasonable times to the inspection of inspectors 
whom the local authority should appoint from officers already under their 
charge or other persons whom they might think fit. If any one wished 
to have an infirmary, it would not be pleasant to know that it was an 
open establishment for the visit of the local authority inspector at any 
time he might think proper to look in without the slightest ground for 
interference. 

The PRESIDENT said there was a question from Edinburgh, by Mr. 
Williams, in regard to Clause 37 of the Bill, which provided that “ every local 
authority shall from time to time appoint so many inspectors and other 
officers as they think necessary for the execution and enforcement of 
this Act, and shall assign those inspectors and officers such duties and 
salaries or allowances, and may delegate to any of them such authority 
and discretion, as to the authority seem fit.” The question Mx Williams 
asked was, whether the inspector, without the sanction of the local authority, 
could order the slaughter of diseased animals under the present Act. 

Professor BROWN.—Certainly not: the local authority were bound, in 
the first place, to inquire into the correctness of the report. The inspector 
would have no such authority unless the local authority delegated it. 
Professor Brown having also answered some other questions relating to the 
provisions of the Bill, was obliged to leave the Council. 

The SECRETARY stated] that, in answer to a letter from Mr. Cornhill, of 
Bridgewater, he had replied to the effect that no person is allowed to assume 
the title of Veterinary Surgeon except after an examination by the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

The Council then reverted to tie agenda. 

A letter had been received from Mr. Jenkins, Secretary of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, asking for the Examiners’ Report. 

A reply was sent to the effect that at the request of the President the report 
was sent to Mr. Harpley on the 17thinst. The names and addresses of the 
successful candidates were also enclosed. 
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The SECRETARY read the following report of the examination of candi- 
dates for the Royal Agricultural Society’s prizes :-— 


Report. 


“ The examination of candidates for the Royal Agricultural Society’s prizes 
took place on January gth and toth. 

“ Twelve candidates were eligible to compete for the above prizes ; seven 
having entered their names, only four presented themselves on the day of 
examination. The practical part was conducted at the Lairs of the Cattle 
Market, Islington, and the written and vivd-voce Examination was held at 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

“ The following is the Report received from the Examiners appointed by 
the Council : 

“To the President and Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 

Surgeons : . 

_ “GENTLEMEN,—We, the Examiners selected by you to test the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates for the prizes for Cattle Pathology so liberally offered 
by the Royal Agricultural Society, beg to hand you our report. 

“We feel some regret in not being able to compliment the gentlemen on 
their proficiency so highly as last year, but we are happy to add that the 
practical portion of the examination was the most satisfactory. 

“ Having fixed the standard of excellency at g00, the numbers attached to 
each name will indicate the position the several gentlemen have attained. 


“Pit Prise. «. « + . Matthew Hedley, 640. 
Second Prize. . . - Thomas Chambers, 545. 
Third Prize ° . ° - Robert Ernest Hoile, 533. 
Lawrence C. Tipper, 302. 
(signed) ROBERT L. HUNT, 
T. WALTON MAYER, | aezaminers 
D. GRESWELL, 
“ Yan. oth, 1878.” 


The following is a copy of the letter which accompanied it :-— 
“10, Red Lion Square, London, W.C., 
“ Yan. 17th, 1878. 

“ S1r,—I have the honour to forward the Report of the Examiners ap- 
pointed by the R.C.V.S. for the prizes so generously offered by the R. A. 
Society to the students of the Royal Veterinary College. 

**T am glad that the Examiners have not hesitated to bring to notice the 
deficiency in the knowledge of cattle practice shown by the competitors. 

“When a fault is thus prominently brought to notice, there is always 
reason to hope that it will be corrected. 

“‘ The prizes now given, and I hope to be continued annually, will no doubt 
cause more attention to be given to the important subject of cattle practice. 

“TI may add, however, in extenuation of a failing in proficiency in this 
branch of veterinary science—which I very much regret—that the period of | 
study hitherto required (viz. ‘wo years) has been too short. j 

“ ‘This evil is now corrected, and under the new course of ¢hree years I hope 
4 and think that it will be possible for the schools to turn out students 

thoroughly fitted at once to go into practice. 
“I have the honour to be, sir, 
“ Your obedient humble servant, 
“F,. W. FITzwyGRAM, President R.C.V.S. 

“The Secretary, Royal Agricultural Society.” 
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The following Report of the Examiners for the Fellowship Degree was 
read :— 
* ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


“A special meeting of the Court of Examiners appointed by the Council 
for the examination of candidates for the degree of Fellow, was held, in 
accordance with the Supplemental Charter, on Jan. 12th, 1878. 

“ The following candidates having produced their certificates, underwent the 
necessary written and oraljexaminations, and obtained their diplomas and 
were admitted Fellows of the R.C.V.S. :— 


“Mr. Arthur Henry Santy, Norwich. 
», William Duguid, ‘ Brown Institution,’ London. 
» Robert Ward, Woking, Surrey. 
» John Woodroffe Hill, Wolverhampton. 
, Harry Olver, Tamworth. 
» Joseph Mackinder, Peterborough. 
Charles Edward Challinor, Pendlebury, Manchester.” 


~~ 


“» 


” 


A letter had also been received from Captain Russell, in continuation of his 
letter of May last, asking for a definite reply as to whether he should be 
required to pass an examination before the College of Preceptors before he 
presented himself for a Fellowship. 

He was informed that the period, according to the Bye-law, had not yet 
expired. The Secretary stated that Capt. Russell had since filled up the 
certificate and returned it for the examination. 

The PRESIDENT held that the case had not come within the rules of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

The SECRETARY stated that a letter had been received from the Lord 
President of the Council, dated 26th February, 1878, enclosing a copy of 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill, and stating that the Privy Council 
would be glad to receive the opinions of the Council thereon. 

The PRESIDENT thought that a general discussion on the merits of the Bill 
should take place, and that afterwards a small Committee should be appointed 
to draw up a report. 

Mr. SMITH then resumed the discussion on the Bill. He said he had been 
appointed inspector for the county of Norfolk, and gave several valuable 
facts which had occurred in his experience, for the guidance of the Committee. 
He thought that if none but members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons were appointed inspectors, it would tend to raise the status of the 
profession, and give satisfaction to the public generally. 

Mr. FLEMING thought that on the whole the Bill was a very good one, and 
was calculated to confer a large amount of benefit on the country. He was 
sure that the profession would be grateful to the Lord President of the Council 
for having included in the Bill members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. This, however, only applied to England, Scotland and Ireland 
being omitted. However, the concession in regard to England was a step 
in advance ; and perhaps His Grace was led to exempt Scotland and Ireland 
from the fact that a great number of those who practised held the certificate 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society.* If the attention of the Lord 
President were called to the omission, no doubt it would be remedied. The 
word “animal” might also be more strictly defined; and he thought the 
words “horse” and “mule” ought to be inserted, otherwise the Bill would 
be found to work badly. On the other hand, the profession ought to feel 


* The statement that Scotland is exempted in this particular is erroneous ; Ireland 
alone is exempt. 
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that the various diseases would be properly dealt with. In his opinion it 
was the best Bill that had ever been introduced, and would go far to reduce 
the injuries inflicted by the several maladies. 

Mr. PETER TAYLOR wished that the Bill had been more comprehensive. 
There was no guidance as to Glanders and Farcy, and he thought that the 
slaughter of cattle at the port of embarkation was undesirable. 

Mr. REYNOLDs thought the Bill admirable as far as it went, but thought it 
did not go quite far enough. It would be found in practice that the dead meat 
market for the supply of inland towns would work far better than the import 
of cattle. He thought it of great importance that the clause which provided 
for the recognition of veterinary surgeons as inspectors ought to be included 
in the Bill, and that strenuous efforts ought to be made to retain it. 

The PRESIDENT said it occurred to him that there was a practical difficulty 
in including horses in the Bill. Ifa horse were slaughtered, the owner would 
have to be paid compensation to a certain amount ; but with regard to cattle, 
they had a certain value when they were killed; it was therefore to be 
presumed that a valuable property was being destroyed. If the large class 
of cab-drivers and costermongers were to be told that they were to have £5 
each for their horses if slaughtered in cases of Glanders, then there would be 
a danger of their being starved to death ; and almost every horse in London 
belonging to these classes would die of Glanders. 

Mr. FLEMING thought it would be well to point out the omission to the 
Privy Council. 

Mr. BATT held that there ought to be some official inspection of the places 
where horses were kept, because the prevalence of Glanders and Farcy 
was greatly due in London to the unsanitary condition of the stables. 

Mr. FLEMING considered that there should be a right of entry into stables, 
similar to that which had been extended to dairies. 

The PRESIDENT thought that in London there was power to make such 
entry. 

Mr. WOODGER said it only extended to the inspector of nuisances, who 
could place a policeman at the door where there was suspicion. If the owner 
desired, the reason for entering must be put in writing. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that English people had great objection to their 
premises being invaded. 

Mr. WOODGER said that he had never met with any opposition in inspecting 
premises. 

The PRESIDENT was of opinion that there should be a general inspection 
of cowhouses and stables. 

In reply to Mr. SMITH, Mr. WOODGER stated that the dairies in London 
were all licensed. 

Mr. SMITH thought it was desirable that there should be a right of entry 
into country dairies, and that there should be a small registration fee, say of 
2s. 6d. a year, which would give the right of supervision. 

Mr. GREAVES was of opinion that a small committee, with discretionary 
powers, should be appointed to consider the matter, and that the Council 
should use every effort to have the clause providing for veterinary surgeons 
as inspectors retained in the Bill. ; 

A Committee, composed of the President, and Messrs. Fleming, Smith, 
Woodger, Greaves, and Dray, was then appointed to meet on the following 
day, to consider and report upon the merits of the Bill. 


Suspension of Bye-laws 32 and 33. 


The following letter was read from Mr. Loch in reference to the suspension 
of these bye-laws :— 
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“8, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W.., 
“ Fan. 11th, 1878. 


“ DEAR SIR,—I duly received your letter of the 5th inst. I presume it is 
wished that I should give an opinion upon the terms of the motion with 
reference to Bye-laws 32 and 33, notice of which has been given by Sir F. 
Fitzwygram, and of which you have sent me a copy. 

“With much deference, therefore, I would suggest that the motion, if 
adopted in its present shape, might be open to the construction that Bye-laws 
32 and 33 were for the next three years wholly suspended in favour of all and 
sundry—which wide construction would not be limited by the words which 
follow applicable to gentlemen holding the certificates of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society. The admission of those gentlemen in a particular 
manner might be the reason for the suspension; but others beside them 
would, I apprehend, under the present wording, be entitled to the same 
privilege. 

“T venture to submit the enclosed form for consideration. By it the two 
bye-laws would not be suspended, but only altered or modified to meet the 
requirement of the particular case. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“(signed) W. A. LOCH. 

“W. H. Coates, Esq., Secretary, 

“ Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 


The PRESIDENT said that in consequence of Mr. Loch’s opinion he withdrew 
the motion he had brought forward in reference to this matter some time ago, 
and gave notice to suspend the alterations that he had proposed. The 
notice was as follows :— 

“T give notice that I intend at the next quarterly meeting to move that, 
notwithstanding Bye-laws 32 and 33, gentlemen who have held the certificate 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland for three years, and 
who are desirous of obtaining the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, may at any time within a period of three years from the 8th day 
of March, 1878, pass the second and third examinations at one and the same 
time, on payment of the full fees—z.c., £10 10s. ; and gentlemen who have held 
the certificate for less than three years prior to 31st December, 1877, and 
who are desirous of obtaining the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, may at any time within the said period of three years pass all three 
examinations at one and the same time, on payment of the full fees. 

“FF, W. FITZWYGRAM. 

“ March 8th, 1878.” 


The PRESIDENT said that there was a notice of motion standing in his 
name to defer the enforcement of Bye-law No. 35 for a further period— 
namely, until the list of students who entered the veterinary school prior to 
the passing of that bye-law was exhausted ; or to extend the period under 
which students might be examined under the old two years’ rules from 
Christmas 1878 to July 1879. In all legislation they were obliged to have 
regard to vested interests. When Bye-law 35 was passed; it was agreed that 
it should not be operative until the list of students who joined prior to the 
passing of the new Bye-laws was exhausted. It appeared that, although 
July 1878 was fixed as the date whén the list would probably be exhausted, 
there would be a number of students who would be affected by the rule, and 
to whom an injustice would be done. He therefore proposed—* That the 
rule shall not be enforced until such time as the list of students who joined 
prior to the making of that rule are exhausted, or until July 1879.” The 
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Governors of the Veterinary College in London would be satisfied with this 
course, to which he asked the assent of the Council. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT gave notice that he intended to move an alteration in 
Bye-law 50, line 5, to the effect that in lieu of “or a certificate of liberal 
examination,” there should be inserted the words “or after an examination 
by the College of Preceptors on subjects to be fixed from time to time by the 
Council.” 

The SECRETARY stated that a letter had been received from Mr. Powis, 
Secretary of the Royal Veterinary College, in reference to the case of those 
rejected students who, at the recommendation of the Examiners, had been 
put back for six months. He represented the case as one of hardship on 
students who had entered the College prior to the enactment of Bye-law 35. 

The PRESIDENT moved “ that Bye-law 35 should not be held to apply to 
students who joined prior to its enactment.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. DRay, and carried. 


Fellowship Degree. 


Two letters were read, dated January and February last, from candidates 
for the Fellowship degree, enclosing the required certificates of qualification. 

The PRESIDENT decided that no examination should take place until there 
was the requisite number of candidates necessary to convening the special 
court of examiners. 

The Council then adjourned. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of this Society was held on Monday, Feb. 16th, 
in the London Hotel, Edinburgh, Mr. Cunningham, V.S., Slateford, the 
retiring President, presiding. 

Among those present were Professors Walley, Baird and Vaughan; Messrs. 
Young, East Calder; Aitken, Edinburgh; Robertson, Kelso; Storie, East 
Linton; Balfour, sen., Balfour, jun., Kirkcaldy; Boyd, Melrose; Mitchell, 
Bathgate ; Borthwick, Kirkliston; Reid, Leith ; Sproule, Dundee; McFarlane, 
Greenock ; and the Secretary. 

Letters of apology were received from several members who were unavoid- 
ably absent. A letter was read from Mr. Cumming, M.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh, 
who at the previous meeting had been elected to the office of President for 
the current year, expressing his regret that circumstances would not permit 
him to accept that honour. A letter was read from Principal Williams of 
the New Veterinary College, stating that he felt reluctantly obliged to resign 
his membership. 

Mr. ROBERTSON regretted the above resignations, and on his motion it was 
agreed to allow them to lie on the table till next meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. Cunningham, Professor Baird, of the Dick College, 
was elected to the vacant chair, and forthwith entered upon his duties. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM exhibited an interesting stuffed specimen ofa sysomian 
monstrosity in a calf. The dam was a crossbred cow between Ayrshire and 
Shorthorn ; and the case having been one of breech presentation, delivery had 
been effected with comparative ease. Contrary to what is usually seen, the 
two heads were perfectly developed and beautifully formed. He had made a 
dissection of the body, with a view to ascertaining whether the abnormality 
had arisen from preternatural development occurring from a single ovum, or 
whether it had been the result of a partial fusion of two foetuses at an early 
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period of their development. He had come to the latter conclusion—as, 
although the thorax and abdomen of the animal seemed single on the 
exterior, he found in the former two hearts with their bloodvessels, and in 
the latter traces of two sets of digestive organs. 

Mr. STORIE exhibited the enlarged spleen of a mare which had died the 
day previous. The animal had been working till within a week of her death. 
The new growth was pronounced by Principal Walley to be one of Lympha- 
denoma, this being the largest of the kind he had ever seen. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM then read a paper on the position and standing of a 
veterinary surgeon as inspector under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, in which he said :— 

“One can scarcely read over the present Act, and schedules, and orders 
of Council, without being struck with the fact that the term “ veterinary 
surgeon” is rarely if ever mentioned. Of veterinary surgeons as individuals, 
or as a body, little or no notice is taken. They rank as inspectors, and are 
placed under the various local authorities, whose treatment of them is a study 
of itself. Power and authority, and considerable freedom of action are 
given, as is right and just, to the Privy Council, and in a lesser degree to the 
local authorities. Not unfrequently they are allowed to do as they deem fit 
and expedient ; but for the inspectors certain duties, more or less clearly 
defined, are laid down, from which they must take care to deviate as little as 
possible, and they are seldom, if ever, left to the freedom of their own will. 
Is this the position a veterinary surgeon should occupy under a Contagious 
Disease Act ? Cannot veterinary surgeons be trusted to do what is right and 
honourable without such an amount of supervision? Are they not as fit to 
carry out the requirements of the Act, and possibly to suggest improvements, 
as the members of the local authorities, even though the social standing and 
position of many of the latter be far superior? It is a well-known fact that 
veterinary surgeons generally do not concern themselves much with questions 
as to the importation or non-importation of foreign animals ; with what 
countries should be scheduled, and what not; with the levying of rates, 
carrying on of prosecutions, and such like business of the Act. They will- 
ingly leave all these matters to other and abler heads, better acquainted with 
such subjects, and more able to deal with them ; but when it comes to the 
details of the inspection of a district, they think they are on their own 
ground, and should not be the mere agents of the local authorities, but 
should be free to a much greater extent than at present to do the very best 
they can to detect, check, and if possible eradicate, the respective contagious 
and infectious diseases. 

“Tt would not be difficult to show, that had this been done at first, much 
better results would have followed. They heard a good deal of this new and 
amended Act and its improvements (and I am sure we all hope they will be 
thorough improvements, though from the little I have seen of the Bill I am 
disappointed with it in many respects); but how often in this very room, year 
after year, have many of these improvements and others been talked of? 
How long ago is it since we wished the thirty days extended to sixty, and in 
exceptional cases to three or four months? How often have we declared 
that policemen were unfit to act as inspectors, and that chief constables 
should not interfere with the inspectors? How long is it since veterinary 
surgeons declared that the leaving each local authority to do very much as 
seemed fit to them with Pleuro-pneumonia and Foot-and-mouth Disease was 
a bad system, and that one broad, well-defined course should have been 
marked out for them to pursue? And I cannot help saying, that had many 
other suggestions thrown out by members of our profession been embodied ° 
in this new Bill, it would have been a much better measure. I fail to find in it 
any directions as to the slaughter or non-slaughter of animals suspected to be 
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affected with Pleuro-pneumonia,—see no clause prohibiting the bringing in of 
fresh animals into places already infected, and placing them among animals 
actually suffering from the disease. Dairymen’s byres are to be subject to 
inspection (for milk purposes only, however, I incline to believe), but cattle- 
dealers are to be left in peace and quietness. The compensation scheme 
appears to be left as at present ; yet we have often said it would stand con- 
siderable improvement,—and so on. Ever since the Act came into operation, 
the cry among us has been for improvements such as these, and after ten 
long years we have now the pleasure of seeing a few of them proposed ; and 
can only hope that in something less than other ten years a good few more 
of them will be put in operation. However, ‘better late than never.’ Slowly 
and surely, I believe, the veterinary surgeon will yet gain his proper position 
even as aninspector. Let his duties be clearly defined ; make him respon- 
sible for his actions to the local authority or any other corporate body ; but let 
him not be their mere paid agent or servant. Give him a little discretionary 
power and freedom of action, and, so long as he shows that he is acting 
rightly and for the public good, let him be supported. 

“This happy state of matters cannot come a minute too soon, for I speak 
advisedly when I say that many men who, on being appointed, were willing 
to work and do the very best in their power to root out and keep their 
districts free from Pleuro-pneumonia and Foot-and-mouth Disease and 
kirfdred diseases, have become so disappointed (to use a mild term) with the 
way in which they have been treated as inspectors, that they have lost the 
interest they once had in their work. Theysimply do what they are required 
to do, and think no more of the matter. This is not a desirable state of things, 
but it might easily be remedied. Let us now glance ata few of an inspector’s 
duties. 

“1, His Duty as to Suspected Cases.—Every now and then an inspector 
meets with some unhealthy, miserable object of an animal, standing often 
beside others in high condition and valuable. Plainly tubercle, acute or 
chronic disease of the lungs or liver, or some such disorder, is present ; but 
other symptoms also exist which indicate Pleuro-pneumonia, and which 
render it almost impossible for the inspector to decide whether or not it 
really exists. What should be his duty in such a case? Before and after 
the Act came into operation, I have isolated such animals, kept them for 
several days or a week, till I could make up my mind, and always regretted 
it. Chronic Pleuro-pneumonia, evidently of long standing, disclosed by Jost- 
mortem examination, I remember seeing followed by the death from common 
Pleuro-pneumonia of four out of the five remaining animals. Tubercle, with 
Pleuro-pneumonia in its first and second stage, preceded by six weeks two 
outbreaks of the same disease in byres contaii.'ng thirty or forty cows each, 
running its course with the usual results; and I have no doubt many now 
present could give similar instances, Slaughter all such suspicious cases, I 
would say ; and if after death it is found that only tubercle is present, or that 
common disease of the lungs, or the presence of a foreign body—needle, pin, 
or such-like—in the chest has caused death, the owner will generally only be 
too glad that there is no Pleuro-pneumonia to ask compensation, and if he 
does insist on it, then I believe the public money will not be greatly wasted 
though he gets it. The present Act, however, gives no power to act in this 
way ; and if a clause authorizing the slaughter of such cases, and the giving 
of moderate compensation, could be inserted in the new Bill, it would do 
little harm and a great deal of good. Had sucha clause been in the present 
Act, the recent action in the Court of Session would probably never have 
been raised. ; 

“2, And, more particularly, Can an Inspector order Slaughter in Pleuro- 
pneumonia ?—Lately, from the bench of the Court of Session, many of us 
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heard the strange opinion advanced, that the local authority only have this 
power ; that they cannot authorise an inspector to order the slaughter of any 
animal suffering from Pleuro-pneumonia ; and that if the latter does so he 
exceeds his duty, and as a consequence the law will not protect him. With 
all due deference, and with the very greatest respect for Lord Rutherfurd 
Clark, I cannot see how this interpretation of this section of the Act can be 
its true meaning. The Act of 1869 did not at first enjoin the slaughter in 
animals affected with Pleuro-pneumonia—made, in fact, no special provision 
for it—and consequently the duty of an inspector described in any of the 
sections of that Act cannot have reference to the slaughtering of such 
animals. Yet section 54, of which so much was made, is a section of that 
Act. Now, section 54 refers only and solely to an outbreak of disease, and to 
the laying on of the rules of the seventh schedule, which constitute the 
premises an infected place, and says nothing whatever about slaughter ; and 
it humbly appears to me that the duty of an inspector regarding the slaughter- 
ing of animals affected with Pleuro-pneumonia was judged of, zz a great 
measure, by the rules which describe his duty and mode of procedure with 
respect to an outbreak of disease and the constituting of an infected place. 

“As regards the movement of animals from an infected place, I think that the 
true interpretation of the Act is, leave is given to the owner to remove with- 
out a licence an animal ‘for immediate slaughter,’ provided he complies with 
regulations to be from time to time made by the local authorities for ensuring 
such slaughter, and provided that. he does not ‘carry, lead, or drive the 
animal, or cause it to be carried, led, or driven along a highway or thorough- 
fare.” An inspector cannot give a licence to remove a diseased animal along 
a highway or thoroughfare, or in fact anywhere ; he can only give a licence 
for the removal of animals certified by him to be free from Pleuro-pneumonia, 
and which have not been in the same shed or herd with animals affected with 
that disease—though this, I have good authority for saying, is the true mean- 
ing of the Act. I think a little exception might be made with respect to 
carrying animals in the ‘ float.”, Some byres and premises, especially in towns, 
are so situated that removal to the nearest slaughterhouse is a great 
advantage, and in fact almost a necessity. I am not, however, myself very 
fond of sending diseased animals to the slaughterhouse. I think if a few 
more of them were buried instead of being eaten it would be an improvement. 
And ever since I sawa badly diseased lung fished out of the manure barrow 
at the Edinburgh slaughterhouse, I have sent very fewanimals there. The 
contents of that barrow would in all probability be emptied into a boat on 
the neighbouring canal, from which it would find its way to some farmer’s 
field. And surely a badly diseased Pleuro-pneumonia lung on the top of a 
manure heap with cattle around is not an improbable sight nor a very pleasant 
one. 

“ One word as to the use of the thermometer, and the appointment only of 
members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons as inspectors. The 
thermometer, no doubt, is very useful in its way, but the inspector who cannot 
diagnose Pleuro-pneumonia without the instrument will scarcely, I fear, be 
able to recognise it with it. And it has long been the opinion of many 
inspectors that the ascertaining of the internal temperature, and dividing 
the animals into two lots, is just about as effectual a means of thoroughly 
inoculating the whole herd as could be practised, and they therefore do not 
practise it. The less movement or mixing up the better, in an infected 

lace. 
pe With regard to members of the R.C.V.S. only as inspectors, that clause 
of the Bill will not, I hope, pass without opposition. At the time many of the 
holders of the Highland Society took their diploma, the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons was not doing very fairly towards the Scotch schools, 
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and they were quite justified in taking only the Society’s certificate. These 
men are quite the equals of the members of the R.C.V.S. in every respect, 
and quite as well qualified to act as inspectors under either the present or 
any future Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act.” 

Some discussion afterwards took place on the same subject ; but on it being 
intimated that it was proposed to discuss the new Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill at the next quarterly meeting, the matter was allowed to drop. 
The proceedings then terminated, and the members and friends afterwards 
dined together. JOHN McFADYEAN, Secrefary. 


CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


AT a meeting held on Thursday, February 7th, at seven p.m., Mr. South in 
the chair, owing to the unavoidable absence of several Fellows interested 
in the subject, the adjourned discussion on Kabies was further postponed. 

Mr. STEEL exhibited a tumour taken from a horse in a knacker’s yard. 
It had been sent to him, and was removed from the superior part of the 
neck just below the larynx; he believed it to be an enlargement of the 
thyroid body, a type of goitrein man. The history was meagre, the animal 
being a cart-mare, and in last owner’s possession four or five years, during 
which time she carried it about, there being little or no increase of size 
during the period. It weighed 1 lb. 14.0z. He believed it was colloid in 
nature ; externally it was covered with a thin transparent coat; the under 
structure was somewhat lobulated, and very firm and well-organised ; one 
section was yellowish, and made up of spaces of various sizes containing a 
serous fluid, and blood-corpuscles and cells larger than usual, with a 
granular surface; the spaces also held an amount of amber-coloured fluid 
of a gelatinous character, which further examination showed to be colloid 
cells. The mare was destroyed for Lymphangitis of one of the hind-ex- 
tremities, which often disabled her for work. It was an unusual affection 
in the horse. In answer to an inquiry, Mr. Steel said he did not know the 
colour of the mare, and the letter he had received with the specimen stated 
there were no large vessels in connection with it; still they would see the 
veins if examined. 

The CHAIRMAN held that it was more a fatty fibrougtumour than glandular. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. J. Rowe) said that if they had seen it in the living 
animal they might have been puzzled as to its nature, and believed it to be the 
thyroid gland simply from its locality. He had under his care a pug dog, 
which, when submitted to him, presented every appearance of a similar 
enlargement; the owner supposed it was a tumour. He thought it an 
abnormal increase of the gland, and had decided to remove it, thinking there 
would be no difficulty, the skin being pendulous ; but, by some accident or 
unknown cause, what had been no move than an eyesore became scratched 
on the night of admission, and in the morning there was a very large swelling, 
which he could only treat as an abscess and blister. He had to make a 
lengthy opening to well clean it; it was now doing well. He might also 
refer to another case, also in a pug, which he saw some six wecks back. 
Here the swelling was directly under the middle of the throat, and was 
gradually implicating the muscles of the neck down the front. Owing to its 
peculiar position, he doubted the expediency of a surgical operation; he 
therefore had treated it with iodine, and returned the dog. 

Mr. SHAW had particularly noticed it in horses, and that grey horses were 
the subjects of such enlargements of the thyroid. 

The CHAIRMAN observed this in the case of a pony with a similar 
swelling, four years ago, but not so large. He considered it interfered with 
the animal’s comfort, and caused a continual cough. He decided to cast the 
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animal and excise it, and did so, and the horse did well. The tumour con- 
tained a yellowish-brown fluid, and no solid material afterwards ; the cough 
was very slight, he having removed the pressure on the larynx the tumour 
occasioned. 

The CHAIRMAN desired the opinion of the Fellows on a case he would 
relate. He had that day visited an establishment of thoroughbred horses. 
On his arrival he found a mare passing her foal prematurely ; this was the 
fourth case within twenty-four hours. It was difficult to arrive at the cause, 
for the mares were well cared for and had good food, the stable manage- 
ment being everything that could be desired ; exercise was afforded them, 
and they were taken up at night. The stables were sweet, drainage good, 
boxes examined and cleaned at proper periods. Each mare ought to have 
foaled in another five or six weeks. The mare he saw was in difficult labour : 
the head, being doubled back, was, with the neck, in the pelvis. He was 
able, by taking advantage of the throes, which were very strong, to assist 
her, and release the foal’s head ; the next difficulty lay in the fore-legs being 
back. He gave a stimulant, and in the course of an hour’s stay effected 
with great force the placing of the fore-legs, and with his assistant’s aid the 
delivery. The mare remained down for about half an hour; then rose and 
ate as though nothing was the matter. He was anxious to ascertain the 
cause of this. Last year, at two establishments they lost eighteen foals, but 
many of them went to their time; still the foals were dead. Further, two 
mares in foal, while galloping about, came into collision with one another— 
one injuring the shoulder so much as to be disabled for six weeks or more. 
He braced the leg up, and in three months she recovered. Fearing they 
would cast their foals before their time, he kept them both quiet; but the 
result was a dead foal at the full time. In the other mare also injured, she 
went eight days over, and was then observed to be restless and in pain ; but 
it seems attracted little attention. It was a dead foal, and he found that it 
had had an attack, while in the uterus, of a determination of blood to the 
bowels, which were much thickened, and a discharge of blood that had 
doubtless caused the death of the foal. In one case the mare was sixteen 
years old. He thought it might be due to the inclement weather, and letting 
them out of warm boxes into the wet fields. In answer to questions, he said 
they were not covered by the same horse. He had seen no offal laying about 
decomposing ; no yew-trees on the ground. 

Mr. HANCOCK said he was examining a horse at a farmhouse on the pre- 
vious Saturday, the farmer keeping thirty-five cows; and his opinion was 
asked respecting the abortion of ten cows. They had received the same 
bull, and three months ago were in a field together, when one voided a calf ; 
the others had followed one after the other. He thought this was due to a 
mental impression. 

The CHAIRMAN did not accept this as an explanation of his case, for there 
was more isolation here ; and stated that they were, some of them, those 
that had aborted the previous year, and that he did not believe they had 
been frightened. 

Mr. DANIEL remembered an instance of a review near a number of cows, 
where sixteen out of thirty aborted within a week after; and in a flock of 
ewes nearly all aborting after having had a pack of hounds dash in among 
them. 

The SECRETARY asked if there had been over-solicitation on the part of 
the owners and their attendants on their behalf ; because he had frequently 
known dogs abort solely through the owners having timed their period, and 
almost the hour, then shutting themselves up with them, and if the parturient 
pains did not manifest themselves, scaring the poor animals by manipula- 
tion. 
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Mr. H. KING SHAw then submitted the following queries respecting the 
liability of cows to Pleuro-pneumonia after inoculation. In his opinion they 
were not so liable. He had seen a great many inoculated, and done a good 
number himself. There was often a loss of milk, and loss of tails; but he 
had not seen a case produced by it. 

I. Does inoculation for Pleuro-pneumonia produce Pleuro-pneumonia or 
any other disease? 

2. If, after inoculation, certain animals are found to be affected with 
Pleuro-pneumonia, may we not conclude it has resulted from the inocula- 
tion? 

3- What time may be considered to clapse between the inoculation and 
inception, or open identification of Pleuro-pneumonia ? 

4. Can inoculation so weaken an animal as to render it liable to the 
disease, say after a period of some weeks ? 

Mr. HUNTING said that, from a sanitary point, the questions were some of the 
most important that veterinary surgeons had to meet, for, with the exception 
of Cattle Plague, no disease of stock was of more importance; and if the 
questions could be answered positively, they could say certain regulations 
were not merely valuable, but absolutely to be depended on for prevention 
and eventual eradication from the country; on the other hand, that they 
werg useless. If the latter, it did not merely disfigure the animals, but 
further did grievous mischief by inducing belief that the operators were 
carrying out sanitary measures, and leading them to neglect more beneficial 
precautions. He thought they might safely say that inoculation, although it 
never produces the local changes in the lungs called Pleuro-pneumonia, and 
known as a contagious disease, did produce inflammation of the pleura and 
lungs. From the experience of some men he knew, it was remarkable how 
practical men of large experience differed—some believing in its entire 
immunity, others that the benefit, if any, was the loss of some tails. He 
cited a case where a man who had been nearly ruined by his losses from the 
disease, was prevailed upon by a publican who had previously been a dairy- 
man to inoculate his stock, with the result that some lost their tails. A few 
died of Pleuro-pneumonia, but the man had repeated it on every animal for 
the last three years, without further loss. In reference to the second question, 
he thought not, because the greater number of inoculations produced no 
change in the lungs, and when they found a well-established case accompanied 
by the lung changes, he thought they might say that animal had received the 
seeds of disease prior to inoculation. Pleuro-pneumonia shows itself in a 
period of seven weeks, so they could not say that it was exempted, or might 
not have an attack, till seven weeks after inoculation. As to its weakening 
the animal, that would depend on the condition of the lymph used ; healthy 
lymph should not weaken the system, and if it did, it would render the 
animal liable to an attack of any other affection as readily as this. If it 
should once be proved that they could give an animal immunity from an 
attack by inoculation, then it followed that the Government of this country 
should make inoculation of cattle compulsory. 

Mr. MOLE said that in two cattle yards he knew, the dairymen practised in- 
oculation, and spoke most highly of the benefit accruing; one owner having lost 
but two cattle, and believing he had saved himself some thousands of pounds. 
Still, in the yard you would see cattle without the tail, or only a portion re- 
maining or not injured ; the loss he ascribed as due to the putrid condition 
of the lymph setting up more fevered action, and the tail not having sufficient 
vitality to withstand it. It appeared that in the second yard referred to, 
Cattle Plague appeared last year and the whole stock was lost. 

Mr. A. BROAD said he believed where inoculation had been performed, 
it was still adhered to. He did not think it was so much a question of 
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whether it caused disease, or cured it : he did not think it actually caused 
it, but it might set up some condition of the blood giving less liability to an 
attack. 

Mr. SHAW inquired if Mr. Mole knew how they were operated upon. 

In reply he was informed, by the tail, or by suture: a slit being made in 
the skin, a piece of lung was inserted, and the tail bound with tow, being 
removed in a couple of days, the parts washed, and tincture of ammonia 
applied ; and that the loss of tails was greater if the piece of lung were large. 

Mr. SHAw had inoculated cows by passing a little bit of thread or silk 
(as a suture) saturated with lymph; this was attended with some swelling 
of the tail which had not gone far, but where a slit had been tried instead, 
it had sloughed considerably. 

Mr. MOLE said one of the owners he referred to did his own, and the. other 
owner did them after his plan—that being a suture made with a diamond- 
pointed saddler’s needle. 

The meeting was then adjourned. Present—twelve Fellows and one 


visitor. 
JAMES ROWE, Hon. Sec. 


LIVERPOOL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE fifty-fourth quarterly meeting of the Association was held at the Medical 
Institute, Hope Street, February 22nd, 1878, Mr. W. Woods, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

There were present Messrs. Heyes, Morgan, Reynolds, Wm. Elam, 
C. W. Elam, Stevenson, Moore, Watson, Lloyd, of Liverpool ; A. B. Wren, 
Birkenhead ; J. S. Menzies, St. Helens; T. Greaves, T. Hopkin, E. Faulkner, 
Manchester; Wm. Dacre, Altrincham; W. Whittle, Worsley; and the 
Secretary. 

Letters and telegrams of apology were received from Messrs. J. Gerrard, 
J. and A. Lawson, Sam. Locke, T. Taylor, J. Carless, H. J. Cartwright, J. H. 
Welsby, and W. Lewis. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. A letter 
was received from Mr. T. G. Procter, acknowledging the honour of his 
election as President, but stating that he could not undertake the duties, and 
therefore begged to be allowed to decline the acceptance of the office. 

It was proposed by Mr. REYNOLDS, seconded by Mr. MORGAN, and 
carried unanimously, that while receiving Mr. Procter’s refusal to accept the 
office of President, they wished to convey to him, throngh their Secretary, 
their disappointment and sorrow at being thus deprived of his valuable 
services in that capacity ; and to assure him that the Association would have 
considered itself honoured by his accepting the office. 

Mr. Wm. Whittle was then unanimously elected President, and the 
following gentlemen were duly elected members of the Association: Mr. 
A. B. Wren, Birkenhead ; Mr. Darwell, sen., Mr. Darwell, jun., Northwich ; 
and Mr. Menzies, St. Helens. 

Mr. REYNOLDS then resumed the discussion of Mr. Greaves’ paper on 
“ Germs : the part they play in the production of some Diseases ; and Dis- 
infectants : the part they play in preventing and modifying Disease.” He 
commenced by referring to the great importance of the subject, and the 
modification which the germ theory, as conceived by its advocates, was 
likely to effect in the treatment and prevention of certain diseases, should it 
become theroughly established. But, while acknowledging the great value 
of the experiments which had been made with reference to this subject, and 
agreeing in the main with the facts recorded—so far as they went—as the 
result of these experiments, yet he did not consider that the doctrine, “that 
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certain contagious diseases were produced by certain varieties of Bacteria,” 
had by any means been proved. He instanced several contagious diseases 
which, in his opinion, did not fit in exactly with this theory. These diseases 
were Glanders,—a contagious malady which was, in his opinion, capable of 
being produced without infection, under the influences of certain circum- 
stances and surroundings ; Variola Ovina,—a contagious disease which was 
said to be incapable of being propagated by inoculation with the blood of an 
animal affected ; and even with regard to the Splenic Fever itself—that 
disease which, above all others, was considered by the germ theory advocates 
as the one most certainly proved to be due to the presence of the daczllus 
anthracis—he said it was a curious fact that, while the dacil/us subtilis and 
the dacillus anthracis were identical in appearance, cattle should not be 
liable to Septikaemia, while they were very liable to anthracoid diseases. If 
contagious diseases are due to germs, these germs must be almost constantly 
present to a greater or less extent, and, consequently, both man and animals 
must be constantly liable to be brought into contact with them. But as a 
very small percentage of either, under ordinary circumstances, becomes 
actually affected by such diseases, it follows that other factors are essential 
to the production of disease—such as the liability of the subject, germs or 
other conditions present, etc. He concluded by urging every member to 
endeavour to do what he could, in recording all facts relative to the subject, 
and ventilating them at such meetings as the present, in order to throw light 
upon a matter of such vast importance to the profession. 

Mr. GREAVES referred to the experiments of Professor Tyndall and others 
in support of the germ theory, and was of opinion that, although Jdacteria 
were found in health as well as in diseased constitutions, and no 
difference might be discoverable in their physical characters, yet, never- 
theless, their vital actions were as specifically distinct as their origins were. 
As a powerful disinfectant, he strongly recommended carbolic acid in the 
form of vapour. 

Mr. ELAM considered that the power of producing a disease lay, not so 
much in the germ, as in the individual affected by it. He referred to the fact 
that some people spent almost their entire lives in the midst of infectious 
diseases, and yet escaped infection; while there were others who had a 
peculiar idiosyncrasy, and could not be successfully vaccinated. And even 
parasitic germs do not always fix on healthy lining tissue. He described a 
steaming apparatus which he considered a most efficient mode of applying 
the fumes of carbolic acid as a disinfectant. 

Mr. DACRE referred to Glossanthrax, which, according to Mr. Greaves, 
was a disease to which this germ theory would more particularly apply ; and 
related the history of a herd of young cattle which he attended for this 
malady. His treatment was a purgative, change of diet, and the insertion 
of setons in the whole of the herd. The treatment proved successful in 
arresting the further spread of the disease. If, therefore, the disease was 
due to the presence of a living germ, what explanation could be given of the 
success of his mode of treatment? He was of opinion that the principal 
cause of this disease was dietetic in its character. 

The PRESIDENT said he was also of opinion that those anthracoid 
diseases were due to dietetic causes, and referred to the fact that, among the 
sheep reared and fed on his own farm, he never saw a case of Anthracoid 
Erysipelas ; but when the same sheep were removed to different pasture, and 
then brought back to his own farm, a number invariably became affected 
with the disease. 

Mr. HOPKIN considered that it was only the products of Jacteria that did 
the harm, by acting on the system as a poison ; and that when the system 
was vigorous, it would be able to resist their poisonous influence. He con- 
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sidered that the advantage of the antiseptic mode of treatment in surgery 
had been thoroughly established, and that hospital gangrene had become 
comparatively rare since its introduction. 

Mr. WATSON was of opinion that internal disinfectants ought to be more 
largely employed in the treatment of contagious diseases, and instanced 
several cases in which the internal administration of carbolic acid had been 
very beneficial. 

Mr. Moore referred to the fact recorded, that the fungus spores found on 
orange-peel were identical with the spores in Whooping-cough, and that 
they were shown by actual experiment to be capable of producing the 
disease. 

Mr. REYNOLDS, in reply, stated that he was somewhat disappointed at the 
result of the discussion, inasmuch as his own opinion was very much in 
favour of the germ theory of disease ; and he had adopted the opposite view 
of the question on the present occasion in order, first, to raise a discussion, 
and secondly, to give him an opportunity of bringing forward some of the 
difficulties opposed to its full acceptance, which presented themselves to his 
own mind, in the hope that the members might be able to remove them in 
their discussion of the subject. 

DUNCAN HUTCHEON, Hon. Sec. 


MONTREAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of this Association was held on the 31st 
January, the President, Professor McEachran, in the chair. 

The first paper read was on Laminitis (Inflammation of the Feet), by Mr. 
DANIEL LEMAY, who explained that it was produced by a variety of causes, 
especially over-driving, drinking cold water when heated, and over-gorging 
the stomach. From experience in a large number of cases, he favoured the 
treatment followed at the College—viz., removing the shoes, cutting down the 
crust out of pressure, hot foot-baths and poultices, purgative and febrifuge 
medicines, followed after the subsidence of the acute symptoms by broad, 
heavy-toed bar shoes and cold clay. Dr. Cressy proposed a perpendicular 
incision into the toe of the foot with a saw, to allow of the escape of the 
effusion, and thus lessen, if not prevent, separation of the horny from the 
sensitive laminz. The discussion on this paper was animated, and many 
suggestions of a practical nature were elicited. 

Mr. MCMARTIN next read a lengthy and interesting paper on Skin 
Diseases, in which he reviewed the learned writing of Gerlach, Hering, 
Gamgee, and others, explaining the different varieties and causes of skin 
eruptions, Eczema, Mange, Grease, etc. He also referred in depreciatory 
terms to clipping horses. During the discussion that followed, the latter 
subject was fully considered. 

The PRESIDENT, in summing up, expressed great pleasure in finding that 
this barbarous practice was so unanimously condemned by the members, as 
he was convinced that in a climate such as ours it was more than cruel to 
deprive these poor animals of nature’s warm covering, to protect them from 
the wintry blasts ; he was convinced that it was a fruitful source of disease, 
and instanced several cases now under treatment for Rheumatism from this 
cause. He could scarcely conceive anything more cruel than clipping cab 
and other working horses, whose duties necessitated their standing for hours 
in the streets. 

At next meeting a2 communication on Shoulder Slips was to be read by 
Mr. WINSLOW, and a paper on Shoeing by Mr. JAKEMAN. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


AT the monthly council meeting held on March 13th, the Hon. W. EGERTON 
(chairman), reported that Mr. DUGUID had presented the following report on 
the outbreak of Anthrax in Lincolnshire :— 

““Qn Monday, February 18th, 1878, I received information of a most 
extensive and rapidly fatal outbreak of Splenic Apoplexy in a herd of cattle 
belonging to Mr. W. N. Mason, Rigsby, Alford, Lincolnshire. So great an2 
sudden was the mortality, that forty-six animals died in two days, and it was 
at first supposed that they had been poisoned. 

“Mr. Gresswell, veterinary surgeon, Louth, was called in, and after a 
careful examination of the affected animals, and a F aan ye of three that 
had just died, he pronounced the disease a severe form of Splenic Apoplexy. 
I examined portions of spleen and other organs sent me, and found the long 
vod bacteria characteristic of this malady in the blood obtained from them. 

“Tt is seldom that we find more than a few animals of a herd succumb in 
such outbreaks ; but in the present case only two animals survived out of a 
total of fifty that were in the portion of the buildings where the disease 
appeared. One of these, a yearling heifer, was affected, and recovered ; the 
other, a bull, had only been brought to the farm two days previous to the 
outbreak. The animals were of different ages. Two were fatting cows ; 
twenty-two were cows in calf, or giving milk ; one was a sucking calf; and 
the remainder were yearlings. The animals were all apparently well on the 
evening of Friday, February 15th ; but on Saturday morning the herdsman 
found one cow lying dead, and twenty-one more died during the day, and by 
Monday morning forty-six had succumbed ; one more died on Monday, and 
the sucking calf on Tuesday,—making a total mortality of forty-eight animals 
from the 16th to the 19th. In another portion of the buildings twenty-six 
heifers in calf have remained healthy. At the request of Dr. Sanderson, 
I visited the farm, with a view of ascertaining, if possible, the cause of the 
outbreak, by inquiring into the feeding, water supply, and state of the 
buildings. The farm is situated on the chalk hills, and quite removed from 
the extensive marsh lands of the county. The farm buildings are in very 
good condition, and are situated on a slope, with a north-east exposure, the 
substratum being chalk. A brick wall divides the buildings into two; the 
upper portion is divided into four open yards, in which twenty-six heifers in 
calf have been kept all the winter in perfect health ; the lower portion con- 
sists of two open yards, in which the yearlings were kept, and a range of 
covered stalls, in which the older animals stood. In this lower portion 
the mortality occurred, and, as already stated, only two out of fifty animals 
survived. 

“The water supply is the same throughout. The rainfall collected ona 
chalky road that runs through part of the farm is stored in a pond, from 
which it is supplied by syphon and ball-taps to the whole of the buildings. 
The pond is fenced in so that no animals can get into it ; and from the fact 
that it stands above the level of the yard, there can be no drainage from them 
into it. The water deposits a considerable amount of fine chalky deposit, 
and contains organic matter, probably from the decomposition of vegetable 
matter, straw, etc., blown into it. An analysis of the water has not yet 
been made; there seems no ground for suspecting this as the cause of 
the disease. 

“ Although the water supplied to all the animals was the same, the feeding 
in the upper yard was totally different from that where the malady appeared. 
The animals that are still healthy were fed on linseed and cotton-cake 
(about 14 Ib. of each daily) and barley straw. 

“The animals that became affected were fed on linseed and cotton cake in 
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various proportions—the milch cows and the cows in calf about 3 Ibs. daily, 
and the yearlings about 3) Ibs. The feeding beasts were receiving 5 lbs. of 
cake daily, and about 3 lbs. of a meal of ground rice, wheat and barley. In 
addition to this, the whole of the animals in the lower portion of the buildings 
were receiving brewers’ grains and barley chaff. 

“The grains were brought fresh from the brewery, and stored for a short 
time in old sugar casks. On the 14th February, some fresh porter grains 
were fetched from the brewery. The lad who brought them stated they had 
a peculiar odour, which made him feel sick. The grains and chaff were 
mixed, and allowed to lie for twenty-four hours, the animals were fed with 
this mixture on Friday evening, and the mortality began on the following 
morning. 

“Dr. Voelcker has analysed a sample of these grains, and found nothing 


poisonous in them. From the fact that only those animals fed with grains 


fell victims to the disease, it seemed of the first importance to feed some 
more animals with them, and thus prove whether the grains were the direct 
cause. Two animals have been fed at the Brown Institution for ten days 
with some of the grains sent up by Mr. Mason, and they have continued in 
perfect health. 

““T have further to report that on March 6th a bullock was found dead in 
another yard on the same farm, but at least half a mile from the scene of the 
former mortality. A Zost-mortem examination made by Mr. Gresswell, who 
was again called in, showed that the cause of death was Splenic Apoplexy. 
This was one of a lot of fifteen buJlocks about two and a-half years old, that 
had been fed for the past six weeks in open yards, with 5 lbs. daily of a 
mixture of equal parts of linseed and cotton cake and barley straw. Mr. 
Gresswell, observing some premonitory symptoms in some of the others, 
ordered a change of food, and instead of cake gave bran mashes, a few roots, 
and no straw, in addition to which he prescribed hyposulphite of soda 
medicinally. 

“TJ visited the farm again on the 7th March; and Mr. Cope, the chief 
inspector of the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council, arrived on the 
evening of the same day. 

“ On Friday, March 8th, the whole of the remaining fourteen bullocks were 
examined, and four showed an internal temperature of 103° or over. These 
were separated for closer observation. 

“On Saturday the temperature had declined, and up to yesterday (March 
11th) no further cases had occurred. 

“In this instance only one animal died, and it is very doubtful whether 
this was a fresh outbreak, or whether it was a continuation of the former, due 
to some communication between the two yards. The same man had fed all 
the animals. 

“The water supply to this yard was separate from the other; and, as 
there seemed a slight possibility of drainage from the yard getting into the 
storage pond, water is now being carted from a well for the supply. It has 
long been known that in this disease éacteria are found in the blood, and 
recent experiments show that these pass through certain stages of existence, 
when cultivated in some animal fluids. In connection with the present out- 
breaks, experiments are being conducted to ascertain if they are capable of 
multiplying in other than animal fluids ; and if such proves to be the case, a 
most useful and interesting field of observation is opened up in connection 
with the causes of such outbreaks.” 

Dr. VOELCKER stated that he had examined the grains and chaff which 
had been given to the animals in question, and had found no animal or vege- 
table poison ; adding some further information in reference to the action of 
certain classes of food 
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Mr. DENT expressed the hope that the Veterinary Committee would 
thoroughly investigate this case, which was one of those ravages of a 
disease which had so frequently baffled the efforts of veterinary surgeons to 
arrive at its cause. 

Professor BROWN said that two distinct views were at present held on this 
subject. Dr. Burdon Sanderson, and other of the most advanced patholo- 
gists, held that in all cases it must have been caused by contagion from a 
previous outbreak, as certain organisms or their germs were always found in 
the blood of animals affected with Splenic Apoplexy. This view had never 
yet been properly tested in this country. If it were true that these organisms 
or their germs were essential to the production of the disease, all questions 
connected with the food which had been given to the animals had no longer 
any importance; and it was perfectly true that cases of the disease had been 
known to occur under all the conditions contemplated by the holders of this 
view. On the other hand, a large number of eminent practical yeterinary 
surgeons held that the disease only occurred under peculiar conditions of 
soil and herbage, such as would be caused by the absence of drainage, by 
excessive stocking, by abnormalities of climate, and so forth; but the 
difficulty attending on this view was that the disease only occurred on those 
farms on certain occasions, and generally at very long intervals. 

The report of the Committee was then adopted. 


Selection. 


Earl CATHCART reported the recommendation of the Committee that Mr. 
George Fleming, Veterinary Surgeon 2nd Life Guards, be elected an honorary 
member of the Society, in recognition of his eminent services to veterinary 
science. 

This report was adopted. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) BILL. 
March 5th. 


THE Duke of RICHMOND and GORDON having moved the second reading 
of this Bill, : 

The Marquis of RIPON made some observations, not so much on that 
part of the Bill which consolidated existing Acts as on those portions which 
had been modified. When it was proposed in this measure to impose 
stringent restrictions for the purpose of getting rid of Pleuro-pneumonia and 
Foot-and-mouth Disease, the noble Duke was bound to prove first that they 
were necessary, and secondly that they would effect the purpose they had in 
view ; but he contended that his noble friend had not established a case of 
necessity with regard to some provisions of the Bill, and it was doubtful 
with regard to others whether their purpose would be effectual. The opinion 
he had himself expressed the other night, that no restriction which could be 
practically adopted would stamp out Foot-and-mouth Disease, was shared 
by other persons ; but he was bound to admit that the weight of evidence 
was against him. Professor Brown had suggested that the whole country . 
should be divided into districts, placing in each one an inspector, held 
responsible to the central department. His noble friend did not propose in 
this Bill to divide the country into districts, but his intention appeared to be 
to wait until disease declared itself, and then frame a district, which might 
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be a large ora small one. If the district were small, the restriction would 
be small also; and if large, so would be the restriction. No witness was 
examined representing Irish farmers before the Committee of 1877; but 
they had the evidence of one Irishman on the subject—that of Mr. Kavanagh, 
the member for Carlow county, who was a member of the Committee of 
1873. That gentleman presented 2 separate report. It was not accepted 
by the Committee, but it contained a full statement of his opinion upon the 
subject—to the effect that legislative restrictions would occasion more loss to 
the public than the Foot-and-mouth Disease would in its most virulent form, 
by interfering with the freedom of trade. The Bill further provided that all 
foreign animals should, after the Bill came into operation, be slaughtered on 
their arrival at the port of debarkation—which would not have the effect of 
preventing the spread of disease, the only effectual way of preventing it 
being by stopping entirely the importation of live animals ; but with regard to 
the Foot-and-mouth Disease, it could very easily be detected, and was of 
short duration, and it was very soon to be discovered after the arrival of the 
animals whether it existed or not. Consequently the present precautions 
against that disease were sufficient. According to his view of the matter, the 
proposals contained in the Bill were for the purpose only of stamping out 
Pleuro-pneumonia ; and with respect to that disease the Act of 1869 gave 
very large powers indeed, and which nothing but the necessity of the case 
justified, to the Privy Council to exercise a very wide discretion with regard 
to foreign cattle. This Bill proposed to take that discretion away and to 
substitute for it the iron rule of a legislative enactment. He would prefer 
that the matter should rest on the exercise of the responsibility of the 
Minister, and before they were asked to consent to such a change the Pre- 
sident of the Council was bound to give Parliament his reasons for this 
change, but at present he had failed to do so. The only reason that had 
been urged for the proposed change was that it would not so much fetter the 
trade of cattle importation if they laid down a fixed rule instead of leaving it 
to the discretion of the Privy Council, and so far as the evidence went he 
found the trade greatly preferred it to the existing system. He very much 
regretted it, and thought that it was a great mistake. He greatly feared, 
from all the information he had been able to obtain, that, by compelling the 
slaughter of all cattle at the port of debarkation, they would greatly interfere 
with the supply of meat from America and Canada. He felt so strongly on 
this point that it was his intention to move in Committee an amendment in 
the sense of their last report. He had another suggestion, which he hoped 
the noble lord would not hesitate to accept, and that was—that a provision 
should be introduced into the Bill to make its operation temporary. If the 
system introduced by the Bill did not succeed, it would hamper both the 
external and internal trade, and be open to most serious objections ; and if 
the foreign trade were once diverted it might not easily be recovered. It 
was thus very important that the Bill should be merely temporary. He 
would not have pressed the matter further but for an expression made use of 
by his noble friend. It had been said that the whole reason for getting this 
restriction thrown upon the foreign trade was for the purpose of introducing 
protection. It virtually amounted to protection. He made no such charge 
against his noble friend, who, he had no doubt, had introduced the Bill with 
the most perfect good faith, and without any arriére pensée whatever. 
Neither did he make the charge against the great body of farmers ; though 
he would have had more confidence in expressing that opinion but for a cir- 
cumstance which occurred in the Committee of 1877. In the report of that 
Committee there appeared a paragraph, in which it was laid down as the 
opinion of the Committee that the restriction on foreign trade should not be 
imposed unless restrictions were to be imposed also on the home trade. 
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But he found that Mr. Chaplin, the member for Mid-Lincolnshire, had voted 
against that very reasonable paragraph. Even if the home restrictions were 
introduced, should they become lax and inefficient, nothing would remain of 
this Bill except what was pure protection. The restriction on the foreign 
trade would be carried out immediately under the orders of Government ; 
and unless the restrictions with regard to the internal trade were carried out 
with equal strictness, it would be the duty of Parliament strenuously to resist, 
and that was the reason why it was important that the Bill should be tem- 
orary. He would be very glad if his noble friend would consent to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee. There had been already two Committees 
on the question—one in 1873 and one in 1877—and they came to almost 
contradictory recommendations. No regard was taken in 1877 of the feel- 
ings of Irish farmers, and it would be very desirable that their Lordships 
should be much more fully informed as to the feelings of those who would be 
affected by the measure, both in the foreign trade and in the home trade, 
than could be the case in the course of debates in this House. He therefore 
ventured to suggest that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

Lord DUNSANY, in supplementing the remarks of the noble Marquis, said 
that the Committee of 1877 had thrown no light whatever on the Irish side 
of the question. It would, perhaps, be new to many noble Lords to hear 
that there were 16,000 horned cattle in Ireland more than in England, and 
the graziers were men, probably, of a higherjclass than in England. It was 
thus of importance that the Irish side of the question should be ascertained. 
The ,measure was not for the producers of meat alone, but for the con- 
sumers also, and the first effect of it would be to raise the price of food at 
a moment when trade was slack and wages were low. It was certain there 
would be much misrepresentation. An agitation was already rising in the 
North of England; and he would, therefore, ask whether it would not be as 
well to throw over the unessential parts of the Bill in order to preserve those 
which were of very great value. He thought the Bill did contain provisions 
of very great public importance ; but in reference to Foot-and-mouth Disease 
he held that the necessity of dealing with it was not at all a settled point. 
He quoted a number of statistics to show that in Ireland deaths from Foot- 
and-mouth Disease were almost unknown. One grazier of 1600 cattle had 
during ten years lost only o°3 by the disease ; another who fed 1200 cattle 
and 1000 sheep each year had, during the whole of his life, lost only one 
cow and about twenty sheep from the disease; a third, who fed 600 cattle 
and 500 sheep each year, had, during fifteen years, lost only one cow by the 
disease. These were very remarkable statistics. ‘They had not been taken 
by the Committee, but they should not remain unknown. It might be asked 
how the disease was met in Ireland. They met it by doing nothing, and it 
would be found to be true that the less interference there was with Foot-and- 
mouth Disease the better. Some did separate the sick cattle from the 
others, and that was all. One feature in the Bill he objected to, and that 
was that it would reverse the old maxim of law, and hold a man to be guilty 
in connection with his cattle before he was tried, and, it might be, proved to 
be innocent. 

Earl SPENCER begged to be allowed to make a few remarks on the Bill, 
as he had incidentally been mixed up a good deal with the Cattle Plague 
inquiry, and also with the question of the best mode of preventing it by 
administration. He was a member of the Commission which sat in 1865 
and 1866, the legislation founded on the report of which Commission had been 
very successful. He had, moreover, for five years, whilst he was in Ireland, 
had charge of the administration of the laws applicable to cattle. Besides 
dealing with Cattle Plague itself, the Bill also applied to other diseases from 
which they might suffer. First of all, he desired to make a few remarks 
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relative to the manner in which the Bill affected, or was designed to affect, 
Rinderpest. Regarding that, he admitted that the disease was one of the 
most dangerous and fatal that could be introduced among the flocks and 
herds of the country. He quite agreed with what had been said as to the 
necessity of maintaining free trade. The principle of free trade applied 
equally to cattle and corn. Some great necessity would have to arise 
before putting great restrictions upon the trade of the country. There ought 
to be no more interference with the cattle trade than with any other trade 
in the country. The Royal Commission with which he was connected 
reported that stringent restrictions should be taken to prevent the introduc- 
tion of Plague into this country. Slaughter at the port of debarkation, 
and quarantine, were recommended ; and at the time he most heartily thought 
such stringent measures were necessary to avoid a great danger. Since 
then, however, great changes had taken place with respect to the regulations 
applying to the home and foreign traffic in cattle, and it had been found that 
these need not be so strict as to interfere with the freedom of trade. For 
instance, one of the most severe outbreaks had occurred last year : and what 
was the result? The Plague broke out in January, and was stamped out 
in May. That illustrated what could be done by the vigorous measures 
which the Privy Council were already able to enforce. But though these 
powers were already pretty strong, and in some cases almost sufficient, he 
thought some improvement might be made with respect to internal regula- 
tions. For this reason he highly approved of taking out of the hands of the 
local authority and placing in the hands of the Privy Council all powers of 
management when an outbreak of Plague should. occur. Promptness, 
energy, and uniformity were necessary when such a calamity arose, and 
these would be best displayed by the central authority. He did not very 
much like the idea of taking funds out of the imperial exchequer as compen- 
sation for loss ; but it was right to adopt that principle when the authority 
ceased to be Jocal and became imperial. Coming to the question of Pleuro- 
pneumonia and Foot-and-mouth Disease, he was constrained to admit that 
enormous losses had arisen from those diseases. From the disease itself the 
breeders perhaps did not suffer so much as from its consequences. Owing 
to the disease abortions were produced, cattle were delayed in being brought 
to market, and hence arose great loss. In theory, to put it without exagge- 
ration, he believed these diseases could be stamped out. Vaccination as 
applied to human diseases proved that the principle of isolation operated 
with the greatest success. But apart from theory, the question came to be, 
would the general body of farmers really obey the regulations which the Bill 
proposed to lay down? That was open to doubt. Even the temporary 
restrictions of former days were in many cases disregarded, and there was a 
danger that the permanent laws would be more open to infringement. He 
would ask whether the Bill was likely to be successful. He was strongly in 
favour of its principle, but he did not think they were justified in introducing 
a measure of this character, which interfered materially with the meat trade 
of the country, unless they felt certain it would secure the benefits desired. 
He heartily supported the view which had been expressed that the operation 
of the Bill should be limited to three years. If it then proved successful it 
could be extended. He would move that the Bill be limited in its operation 
to three years. His noble friend who spoke before him began by saying that 
probably their Lordships were not aware that there were more Irish than 
English cattle. That was absolutely correct; but if they took England and 
Wales, the number of cattle was 4,590,000, whilst for Ireland it was 3,996,000, 
showing a preponderance in favour of the former. He thought Irish cattle 
should be dealt with the same as the English cattle. It had been said that 
there was more disease in Ireland than in England, but he believed that to 
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be an entire fallacy. When, however, cattle had to be moved from that 
country for the purposes of trade, they had to go through very great hard- 
ships, and thus became liable to any contagion that might arise. There was 
a great deal of prejudice in Ireland with regard to Pleuro-pneumonia and 
Foot-and-mouth Disease ; and he had frequently, when in office, urged upon 
deputations that if the Irish did not submit to the same regulations as the 
English did they would throw themselves open to attack and make them- 
selves liable to be told that their cattle must be treated as foreign cattle. If 
the Irish would not now submit to the same regulations as the English, there. 
would be some reason for treating them in that manner. 

Earl FORTESCUE tendered his best thanks to the noble Duke who had 
introduced so very useful a measure. He quite agreed with the statements 
which had been made as to the immense mischief occasioned by Pleuro- 
pneumonia and Foot-and-mouth Disease. The exclusion of diseases from 
vast centres of population more than compensated for the loss of a few head 
of cattle which might otherwise have been obtained. He could testify that 
there had been a steady increase in the quantity of meat killed in the country 
and sent to Londondead. On the score of humanity there could be no doubt 
that this plan should be carried out as much as possible. The number of 
cattle maimed, suffocated, or trampled to death in steamers during stormy 
weather was very considerable ; and in some cases every head of cattle had 
been sacrificed, from the necessity of shutting the hatches. The restrictions, 
he believed, would be as much for the benefit of the dealer as for that of the 
consumer. He could remember, on a former occasion when restrictions were 
imposed, that not only was Pleuro-pneumonia and Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
reduced, but the price of meat was very much lower than when the trade was 
unrestricted. The measure was a wise one from an economical point of view. 

The Earl of BELMORE said he believed he was right in saying that at a 
meeting held the other day of persons representing both sides of Irish 
political opinion an almost unanimous opinion was come to that no difference 
should be made between Ireland as a producing country and England as a 
consuming country. All restrictions in England would be useless unless 
they were extended to Ireland; but there was a strong opinion in that 
country that excessive restrictions would be worse than the disease they 
were intended to remedy. One of the matters which would be felt in 
Ireland would be the size of the districts. If they were made very large 
great inconvenience would be felt. Very great powers were given to the 
Council in Ireland, and he would suggest that whenever Orders in Council 
were to be passed affecting the interests of a district, it should be arranged 
that those Orders should be referred to a Committee of the Council, to which 
members should be summoned who were acquainted with the subject. His 
observations were not made in any spirit of hostility to the Bill. 

Lord EMLY said there was a strong feeling in Ireland that it would be a 
mere act of justice to refer this Bill to a Select Committee. He suggested 
that Ireland should be placed, as Scotland was, under the control of the 
Lord President of the Council in regard to these matters, and that the whole 
of the operations of the Bill should be carried on by the same central authority. 
With regard to Foot-and-mouth Disease, if the ports of Waterford, Dublin, 
Cork, and Drogheda, were proclaimed as infected districts, it would put an 
end to the exportation of cattle from that country to this for some considerable 
time, though there might not be disease in any other part of Ireland. 

The Duke of RICHMOND and GoRDON.—“ I shall endeavour to trespass 
upon your time, my Lords, as shortly as possible ; but so many points have 
been raised in the course of the discussion which has taken place, that I 
must claim your attention while I refer to them. It is because I believe 
there is a reasonable hope of this measure being successful in stamping out 
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Foct-and-mouth Disease and Pleuro-pneumonia that I trust your Lordships 
will pass the Bill. It has been complained that Irish interests were altogether 
neglected before the Select Committee. Now, I find that the Committee 
consisted of twenty-seven members. Of these five hon. members represented 
Irish constituencies—viz., Mr. Corry, the member for Belfast, Mr. Murphy 
for Cork, the Hon. Charles French for Roscommon, Mr. King-Harman 
for the county of Sligo, and Mr. E. Dease for Queen’s County. These hon. 
gentlemen were most assiduous in their attendance ; and they were asked, on 
various occasions, whether they wished to call any Irish witnesses before the 
Committee, but they declined to do so. Therefore, I think I am justified in 
saying that—at all events upon that Committee—lIrish interests were not 
neglected, and that every opportunity was given for the calling of witnesses 
who might wish to express their opinions as regards Ireland. With reference 
to what has been called the protective view of the provisions in this Bill, I 
may state that this measure has not been brought forward with the view of 
benefiting one interest at the expense of another. We believe that in 
introducing this Bill we are doing that which is for the benefit of the whole 
community, and we are not attempting to legislate in any way at the expense 
of the consumer for the benefit of the producer. We believe that the interests 
of both are identical, and that if by any measure we can bring about a state 
of things which shall put an end to disease in this country we shall increase 
the amount of supply, and, not being so dependent upon foreign importation 
as we are at present, we shall reduce the price of meat to the different classes 
of the country. With reference to the complaint that we did not adopt the 
recommendations of the Committee of 1873, I thought that until I had an 
opportunity of looking further into the whole question, and until I was able 
to get information, which certainly I was not possessed of then, it was not 
advisable hastily to legislate upon so important a subject, but that it would 
be better to wait, and then bring in, if necessary, a large and comprehensive 
measure. With respect to the recommendations of Professor Brown, to 
which the noble Marquis alluded, I cannot see that I have, in the statement 
I have laid before your Lordships, departed widely from them so far as 
districts are concerned. ‘The difference is this: whereas Professor Brown’s 
suggestion was for districting the whole country, whether the disease is there 
or not, our object is to confime the restrictions to those portions where the 
disease actually exists. 1 wish to give as much freedom as possible to trade 
throughout the country, and therefore we take the power of narrowing the 
districts in the smallest possible space, in erder not unnecessarily to interfere 
with the movement of the cattle. The case which has been supposed by 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Emly) as possible in Ireland, represents a 
state of things which I can hardly imagine as likely to take place. The 
object we have in view is to treat all parts of the United Kingdom alike. If 
the same restrictions are not applied to Ireland as are adopted in England, 
then it is quite impossible to treat Ireland in an exceptional manner, because 
our object is to stamp out Foot-and-mouth Disease. If that disease is not 
stamped out in Ireland it may come to this country, unless Ireland is treated 
as if it were a foreign country. I will not follow the noble Lord (Lord Emly) 
into the proposal that, being President of the Council in England, I should 
also act in the same capacity for Ireland. I am afraid that is a somewhat 
Utopian idea, which some of the noble Lord’s fellow-countrymen would 
scarcely share with him. It has been said that in a portion of the country 
with which the noble Marquis opposite is connected the farmers generally 
would not submit to the restrictions laid upon them in this Bill, and reference 
has been made to the evidence of a gentleman competent to give an opinion 
on this subject. But I find that some of the remarks of the same witness 
show that the farmers would submit to restrictions for the purpose of stamping 
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out disease, especially Foot-and-mouth Disease. There is one particular in 
regard to which I disagree with the witness. He was of opinion that cattle 
might be imported, subject to inspection. It is there that I disagree with 
him, because there is no system of inspection known to us by which we can 
secure that some disease will not get into the country, unless the animals 
are slaughtered at the port of landing. We do not propose to have a general 
order with respect to all fairs and markets throughout the country, but we set 
out in the Bill that where the local authority shall discover any infected place 
—say a cowshed, for instance—the Privy Council, on being informed of it, 
may take in so much land surrounding that cowshed as they may consider 
necessary, and make that an infected district, to which these severe restric- 
tions would apply. That district might merely be a single field. With 
reference to the necessity of restrictions to prevent disease coming from 
foreign countries, I find that in 1875 no less than 20,228 foreign animals 
were found to be diseased on landing at British ports, of which 19,913 
suffered from Foot-and-mouth Disease. As long as you allow these animals 
to come into this country, so long must you expect, and you will have this 
complaint. I find where restrictions have been carried out, they have had 
the effect of getting rid of disease ; and we believe that if the powers we ask 
for are put into operation we shall be able to put an end to the disease 
altogether. I look with considerable distrust on this Bill having a partial 
operation, as the trade at the end of three years will be in considerable 
doubt as to what will then happen. I look to the increase of the dead 
meat trade to a considerable extent in a few years. The difference in the 
quantity of dead meat and live cattle sent to market was considerable, 
owing to the Cattle Plague restrictions of 1866. From the year 1873 to 
1877 there had been brought from Aberdeen to London 31,651 tons of dead 
meat and 25,000 live animals—being at the rate of four times as many dead 
as live animals—which I look upon as conclusive evidence that the dead 
meat trade can be properly and successfully carried out, and at a cost of 
one halfpenny per lb., including commission and railway charges, and there 
is no reason why the same thing cannot be done from other places. With 
regard to the question of offal, 1 have made inquiries on the subject, and 
from the information I have received there will be no difficulty in carrying 
it into the manufacturing districts. I cannot agree that the operation of the 
Bill will raise the price of food for a moment ; and I deny that this can be 
looked upon as a landlord’s Bill, or that it is capable of raising the rents. 
The Bill is popular throughout the country, and it is a measure looked 
forward to as one that will get rid of these diseases of which we com- 
plain. It may be that high-bred animals are more likely to take the 
disease than others ; but if it attacks them, it only justifies us in attempting 
to stamp it out. I am desirous of having the same regulations for Ireland 
as for England. We believe that we shall after a time successfully stamp 
out the disease, and prevent the introduction of foreign diseased animals 
into the country. We hope and believe, from the evidence obtained from 
foreign countries, by stringent regulations being placed on the importation 
of stock into the country, that we can stamp out the disease, and that upon 
these grounds we are justified in bringing in this measure. We hope there 
will be no need for making the restrictions permanent, and that they may 
be confined to those districts only where the disease prevails. The subject 
is one that must be dealt with by the central authority, and, that being 
admitted, it is clear that the payments to be made for the slaughter of 
animals by that central authority must be paid out of the Imperial Treasury, 
as it would be unjust to allow them to be slaughtered and compel the local 
authorities to pay for them. I propose to go into Committee with the Bill 
pro formé on Thursday, in order to introduce two amendments not affecting 
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the principle, and to recommit it on the Tuesday following, when the regular 
debate might be resumed upon its details.” 

Lord GRANVILLE wished to make a few remarks on the future proceeding 
of the Bill. A strong wish had been expressed that it should be referred to 
a Select Committee, especially as no witnesses were examined from Ireland 
on the Committee that sat to investigate the subject. The noble Duke had 
said that in his opinion Pleuro-pneumonia and Foot-and-mouth Disease could 
be stamped out. The ex-President of the Council had told their Lordships 
that his opinion was different, and he had backed his opinion by some of 
the great professional experts of the country. He (Lord Granville) would 
not decide the one way or the other; but all these were points into which 
their Lordships should make some inquiry. What, then, was the harm of an 
inquiry? He had never known a case in their Lordships’ House in which a 
Committee had been used as an instrument of delay. ! 

The Bill was then read a second time. 


March 7th. 


The Duke of RICHMOND and GORDON, in moving that the House go into 
Committee, fro formd, on this Bill, said : “I wishto offer a few remarks 
with reference to what passed in the debate upon this Bill the other evening. 
The noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville), towards the close of the evening, 
complained that I had not answered all the points which had been raised by 
my noble friend the noble Marquis (the Marquis of Ripon), who spoke first. 
I can assure him that it was from no want of courtesy towards my noble friend, 
but it was because I had simply overlooked a few of the many questions 
which he raised. The noble Earl asked why it was that we were not content 
with allowing animals to come from healthy countries, but sought to establish 
compulsory slaughter at the port of landing from all the countries of Europe.” 
(A noble Lord opposite : “ America.”) “ America is in a different position. I 
am rather doubtful, if America were left out, whether there would not be 
some danger of the most favoured nation clause coming into operation. But 
the noble Earl addressed himself to the countries of Europe, and I wish to 
state the following facts to your Lordships. At present cattle are prohibited 
from Russia, Germany, and Belgium. All animals are slaughtered at the 
port of landing from France and the Netherlands, in consequence of the 
Cattle Plague. Cattle are slaughtered at the ports of landing from Austria, 
Hungary, Greece, Italy, and Turkey. Animals from Spain, Portugal, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, are admitted after a certain detention. I 
find that we had Foot-and-mouth Disease from Spain in 1871, 1872, 1875, 
1876, and 1877; from Portugal in 1871, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876; 
Denmark in 1872, 1875, and 1877; and from Sweden in 1875 there were 
four cargoes with Foot-and-mouth Disease on board. The importation 
from Norway in 1877 being so small—viz., 110 head of cattle—it would be 
useless to exclude Norway from the chapter of those countries dealt with in 
the Bill. We believe it is advisable to prevent the introduction of Foot-and- 
mouth Disease into this country, and therefore it is that we propose to say 
that no animals shall come from those countries into this country alive. If 
severe restrictions have to be placed upon farmers in this country, in order 
to confine disease within the district where it breaks out, and to stamp out 
the Foot-and-mouth Disease, it is but justice to them that we should take 
all the means in our power to prevent the introduction of the same disease 
from countries abroad. Therefore it is that we intend to deal with foreign 
countries in the manner proposed in the Bill.” 

Earl GRANVILLE interposed a remark, deprecating any statement on the 
part of the noble Duke that might give rise to debate, because several noble 
Lords who took great interest in the subject were absent from the House, 
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being under the impression that the Committee on the Bill would be taken 
only gro forméd that evening, and that any further discussion would come on 
on Tuesday next. 

The Duke of RICHMOND and GoRDON.—“ In the course of the debate the 
other evening it was impressed upon the Government that they should 
consider the course which they intended to take with regard to the Bill, and 
especially that part of it affecting Ireland. Having had an opportunity of 
doing so, I thought it was but respectful to my noble friend opposite who 
made the suggestion that I should avail myself of the first opportunity of 
informing your Lordships what course we propose to pursue. My object in 
rising was not to supplement any of the remarks I made on the last occasion, 
but rather to fill up some aches of mine in not answering a few of the points 
raised by my noble friend opposite. My noble friend found fault with the 
Government for setting aside the report of the Committee of 1873, and 
acting merely on that of the Committee of 1877. If my noble friend will 
refresh his memory by comparing the report of the Committee of 1873 with 
the provisions of this Bill on the subject of the Cattle Plague, he will see 
that we have done nearly everything recommended by that Committee ; for 
we have limited the ports at which cattle may be landed to those places 
where proper arrangements may be made, we have provided for the 
slaughter of animals affected with Pleuro-pneumonia, and made it compul- 
sory to slaughter animals that have come in contact with the diseased 
cattl@. All those restrictions were recommended by the Select Committee 
of 1873. The Irish Government also have extended the order for com- 
pulsory slaughter to cases of Pleuro-pneumonia in Ireland. My noble friend 
suggested that this was a measure which ought to be referred to a Select 
Committee, on the ground that the case as affecting Ireland had not been 
fully made out, as it ought to have been made out, before the Committee; and 
I understood him to make that suggestion with no view of obstruction. I do 
not know whether he still adheres to the opinions he expressed the other 
evening ; but if he does, I do not know any reason why he should offer any 
opposition to his suggestion. But as the English part of the question, 
besides other matters, were dealt with exhaustively jn the inquiry last year, 
it should be now distinctly understood that the Select Committee to be 
appointed shall not be expected to go into the whole question again, but 
only into that branch of it which refers chiefly to Ireland. A noble Lord, 
sitting on the cross benches, the other evening said the number of horned 
animals in Ireland was much larger than the number of horned animals— 
that is, cattle—in England. I find that the number in Scotland and in Wales 
is larger than it is in Ireland ; but, besides cattle, it should be remembered 
that sheep and pigs are subject to Foot-and-mouth Disease ; and the total 
number of cattle, sheep, and pigs in Great Britain I find is 36,257,000, while 
in Ireland it is only 9,000,000. There are important bodies in Ireland who 
view with favour the Bill now ‘before your Lordships. I see by a report of 
a meeting of the Council of the Irish Cattle Trade Association, that after 
some discussion they agreed to accept the Bill subject to certain alterations 
which they suggested in its provisions. It therefore appears that they view 
with favour the stamping out of disease as conferring a benefit upon the 
community. In conclusion, I have only to state that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will not oppose the suggestion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 

The Marquis of RIPON said it would not be convenient for him to make 
any reply then to the noble Duke, but he would reserve what he had to say 
on the subject till the Bill went into Committee on Tuesday next. 

Lord EMLY gave notice that he should move in Committee that the clauses 
of the Bill should not apply to Ireland. 

The Bill then passed through Committee Aro formd. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS—March 15¢h. 
ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


IN answer to General SHUTE, Mr. HARDY said that a new warrant, with 
reference to the Army V: eterinary Department, had been prepared, and in a 
very few days would be submitted to the Treasury for confirmation. 
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THE death is reported of Mr. Thomas Stanley, of Edmonton, Middlesex, 
in the 87th year of his age. He graduated in 1826. The decease of Mr. 
Alexander Amos, late of Gorebridge, Midlothian, is likewise announced. 
He became a member of the profession in 1841. 

The scientific world has lost one of its most distinguished and devoted 
members by the death of Claude Bernard, the celebrated French physiologist, 
who died on February toth, aged 64 years. The work accomplished by M. 
Bernard was immense in quantity, while in quality it could not be excelled. 
He was the real founder of the experimental method in physiology, and his 
writings may be accepted as models of experimental science. His reputation 
extended far beyond France, and he was held in such esteem among his 
countrymen that.the French Legislative Chambers decreed him a public 
funeral at the expense of the State. 

From Belgium we receive tidings of the demise of M. Marcoux, Officer of 
the Order of Leopold, late army veterinary inspector, and veterinary surgeon 
to the Belgian Court. The funeral, which was military, was attended by a 
division of the first regiment of Guides, with its band, and a deputation of 
officers from the various corps composing the garrison of Brussels, as well as 
by a number of high civil functionaries. 
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DISEASE AMONG PIGS IN GERMANY:—Foot-and-mouth Disease is preva- 
lent among the swine in Berlin to such an extent, that in one week more 
than a thousand head were compulsorily slaughtered by order of the veteri- 
nary inspectors. 

VETERINARY HONOURS.—It gives us much pleasure to announce that 
Professor Saint-Cyr, of the Lyons Veterinary School, M. Benjamin, veterinary 
surgeon, Paris, and M. Barrier, first class army veterinary surgeon, of the 
Remount Depét at Guingamp, have been named Knights of the Legion of 
Honour. By decree of the Grand Duke of the Netherlands, Professor 
Thiernesse, Director of the Brussels Veterinary School, is made a Knight of 
the Royal Grand-ducal Order of the Oak Crown. The same distinction has 
been conferred upon M. Buffet, veterinary surgeon at Wiltz, Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg. Professors Thiernesse and Wehenkel have been elected 
honorary members of the Kazan (Russian) Veterinary Institute. Professor 
Franck has been appointed Director of the Munich Veterinary School, on 
the death of Probstmayer, announced some time since. 

At the monthly council meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, Earl Cathcart reported the recommendation of the Committee, that 
Mr. George Fleming, veterinary surgeon, 2nd Life Guards, be elected an 
honorary member of the Society, in recognition of his eminent services to 
veterinary science. 
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SPURIOUS TITLES. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SiR,—Although the communications of your correspondents, “ Nil 
Desperandum” and Mr. James Lambert, on the above subject in the number 
of the Fournal for February, contain some truth, they do not contain the whole 
truth. Moreover, both of them fail to touch the real question at issue, as 
raised by your correspondent “ Rebus,”—viz., “the right of a graduate of an 
Edinburgh college to affix the letters ‘ E.’ and ‘ L.’ to his name.” 

It is admitted that a Royal Charter is the source or origin of the right of 
both bodies to institute examining boards and grant licenses; and I tried to 
show that the documents were substantially the same, both in scope and 
purpose, ahd that neither of them conferred any special or exclusive right to 
any title, or conferred any privilege or immunities over the other, on any of 
the holders. When such is the case—and none of your correspondents have 
questioned my conclusions on this point—it becomes a matter of personal 
likes and dislikes what letters any one attaches to his name, and is therefore 
determinable by the ideas of the various graduates, and their notions of what 
suits their several purposes. True, they both tell us that the one is a diploma 
and the other a certificate only ; but they fail to demonstrate the difference. 
In fact, it is an attempted distinction without a difference. The one confers 
as good a legal right to practise as the other. They are both accepted in 
courts of law, and until very lately were accepted as qualification for the 
army—indeed, some good men holding only the so-called certificate now hold 
high places in it ; they are alike, therefore, for all practical purposes. 

But the real matter which presses so heavily on the minds of your corre- 
spondents, and a good many more beside them, is the baneful effects which 
have been produced, and are to be perpetuated, by the Highland Society’s 
action in the matter of veterinary certificates. : 

They tell us of the tremendous evils of disunion of the profession fostered 
by it, and enlighten us as to the exceedingly low social status that exists north 
of the border, in consequence of this action of the Highland Society : in fact, 
there seems no picture too dark or condition too lurid to be conjured up by the 
feverish imaginations of the opponents of this awful Society. But there are in 
this, as in every other question, two sides ; and I would beg the liberty of 
being allowed to lay before your readers the other side of this “durning 
question.” 1 may state that I do not write as the apologist of the Highland 
and Agricultural, or any other society. This is a national question, and 
as such I espouse it. And the question fairly stated, from my point of view, 
is, What would have been the consequences to Scotland, and consequently the 
condition of veterinary science, but for this action of the Highland Society in 
seconding the herculean efforts of the indomitable and immortal William 
Dick? To know the cause and estimate the effects of such a course we 
require to look back to the years 1844 and 1845, when the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons sent down a deputation to inspect and report on the 
teaching powers possessed by the Edinburgh College, which was one of the 
schools affiliated with the newly-incorporated Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. Professor Spooner and Messrs. Mavor and Field, I think, formed 
the deputation ; and the report was so hostile to the Scottish school and its 
founder, that they hesitated to publish it, and it was only brought forward on 
the express demand of Professor Dick, seconded by a Mr. Cherry. Pro- 
fessor Dick immediately, or very soon after, seceded from the Royal College, 
and induced the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland to institute a 
board of examiners, according to the provisions of its Charter, and confer 
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certificates of eligibility to practise as veterinary surgeons. This it has since 
continued to do, with credit to itself and success to its licentiates, and as I 
think, and shall try to show, with advantage to veterinary science. For had 
it not been for this episode, the history of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons would have been very different to what it is, and the science in a 
similar condition to what it then was; as it would have been under the 
control of a selfish cabal, who at that time were plotting the control of the 
newly-incorporated College by proposing very important alterations in the 
Charter—by proposing, in fact, a veterinary committee to control the action of 
the Council and the profession as well. But more of this anon. The inde- 
pendent mind of Professor Dick could not bear to be snubbed by such an one 
as the late Charles Spooner, whose strictures were homologated by his 
creatures in the Council: hence his action, and hence the action of the. 
Highland and Agricultural Society. 

Now, both your correspondents say that the action of the Society is the cause 
of ‘* hurtful disunion,” and also the cause of the low social status north of the 
Tweed. I question very much if the status of the profession north of the 
Tweed be any lower than the status of the profession south of it. There 
are undoubtedly high and low on both sides of the Tweed, and I am almost 
inclined to think there are as many of a high social and scientific standing, 
relatively considered, or in proportion to their numbers, in the north as in 
the south. And if we select two men who were typical of the countries, and 
contrast them, we shall find that the southern man would have kicked the 
beam, either in the social or scientific status. Charles Spooner and William 
Dick may be taken as fairly representing the countries, as each was at the 
head of the respective teaching establishments. 

The latter, after a very successful career, and the odds very much against 
him, died honoured and respected, leaving a fortune of something like 
£60,000 for the endowment and maintenance of the College he had founded 
and carried on so successfully. 

The former, at the head of the largest establishment in the three kingdoms, 
in the most wealthy and most important city in the world, died in comparative 
poverty ; and, as a rule, when one’s purse is empty, his social status is not of 
much consequence,—at least, he soon falls in the social scale. And it would 
be paying but a poor compliment to the present teachers of the science in the 
north, to tell them that they were not equal, socially and scientifically, to those 
in the south. Moreover, I believe that there are as many members practising 
in the north, holding as high a social and scientific position, in proportion 
to their numbers, as in the south. Our Robertsons, our Robinsons, our 
Andersons, and our Macgillivrays are typical examples of the class to which 
I refer. True, there are more practitioners in England, having more extensive 
and more lucrative practices, than there are in Scotland ; but this is owing to 
the greater wealth of the former country than the latter, the ignorance of the 
English people generally, and their consequent gullibility. 

“ Scotchmen,” says the Duke of Argyll, in the Contemporary Review for 
January, “‘are often accused of a narrow provincialism, and assuredly they have 
their own ‘ /dols of the Den. But our friends on the other side of the Tweed 
are quite up to the mark in this respect. Especially on a whole class of subjects 
which are among the most important in the world,’—and to these I think might 
be added the laws of health,—‘‘ there is no creature with so limited a range 
of vision as a genuine John Bull. In respect to these, he really never seems 
to have heard a sound or caught a glimpse coming from beyond the ancestral 
trees and the village spire which bound the horizon of his pleasant or his 
stately home.” The princely fortunes made by such charlatans as Holloway, 
Clarke of Lincoln, and others of minor magnitude, attest the truth of these 
statements, 
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The Highland Society, as representing the views of Scotchmen generally, 
has always been in the vanguard of scientific improvement ; and, indeed, 
had it not been for its action, the state of veterinary science would have been 
in a very much poorer plight than it is at the present day. It has given 
largely of its funds for the teaching of veterinary science, and also for the 
dissemination and investigation of scientific subjects, and likewise in the 
shape of medals as rewards for and incentives to study. Moreover, its 
rewards are open to the students of any school; and in this respect it 
contrasts favourably with its wealthy sister association of England. It has 
always adopted any improvements in the teaching and examining of its 
licentiates ; indeed, it was the first to institute and insist on a practical 
examination of them, long before even the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons could be induced to sanction it, and which the Royal Veterinary 
College succeeded in resisting so long. And when the Scottish element 
began to predominate in the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, so as to force them out of their beaten tracks, and lengthened the 
course of study, the Highland Society conformed to the pressure put upon 
it, and which it had been itself instrumental in inducing, by adapting its 
examinations to suit their requirementsg.and with a liberality and alacrity 
that would be inconsistent in the conduct of a body which, according to your 
correspondents, “is only a cause of hurtful disunion,” and “the means of 
lowering the status of the profession.” 

A larger proportion of its licentiates have risen to eminence than of those 
educatéd in the English school, and passed only at the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. I admit, however, that there is something repugnant 
to the professional mind in the idea that their professional politics are 
presided over by amateurs; but when we consider the disrupted condition 
of the profession in Scotland, and the discordant elements of which it is at 
present composed, and also the success that has attended the action of the 
Society hitherto, we are compelled to admit, however unwillingly, that, under 
present circumstances, it is probably the best arrangement that could be 
adopted. And when we consider that our science is but a branch—although 
an important one—of the great subject of social economy comprehended in 
the term agriculture, we shall be inclined to extend our toleration to such a 
body in such circumstances, and feel grateful for its assistance and patronage, 
hitherto so unselfishly and ungrudgingly bestowed. 

The disintegration of the profession in the north (so much to be deplored), 
and which may be explained on national peculiarity, renders any attempt 
at the formation of a strictly professional body for graduation purposes an 
impossibility, however much it may be desired. The national peculiarity 
tc which I refer is the desire for progress, that is always manifested first in 
the north: because there are a great many ways of progressing, though 
there is only one way of standing still. 

“ Nil,” however, tells us “that this Highland and Agricultural Society, and 
its certificate, are the great stumbling-blocks to the obtainment of an Act of 
Parliament to prevent quacks and quackery.” If he can prove to me that 
they are so, I will yield the point. But I think in this he is presuming upon 
motive ; and before any one can act upon other peoples’ motives, he must 
first see and learn that these motives are prompting them to action. The 
Highland Society, or any of its members, have never done or said any- 
thing publicly that would warrant such a construction being put upon 
their intentions. I have little doubt that they will try to prevent their 
licentiates’ certificates being declared illegal, in the event of such a thing 
being attempted ; but this would easily be accomplished without frustrating 
the attempts of the body corporate to secure Parliamentary recognition of 
their claims to their titles. Nay, “ Desperandum,” if we could only convert 
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few of the great magnates of our profession to the belief that an Act of 
Parliament is necessary, the thing would be accomplished, despite the 
opposition of the Highland Society. But, unfortunately, they think such a 
cause is zufra dig. ; and keep telling us that education, “ individual virtue,” 
honesty and uprightness—indeed, all the virtues—-combined with a “ thirty 
years’ probation,” will render such a step unnecessary. If these ideas are 
not worthy of being described as “ transcendental,’ which Mr. Lambert 
objects to, or super-eminent excellence, I must confess I do not know the 
meaning of the word. 

Such, in brief, has been the cause and the effects of the action of the 
Highland Society, which your correspondents maintain has been “the cause 
of hurtful disunion ” in the profession, and lowering of the social status in the 
north. I entirely fail to see it in that light, and I think the facts I have stated 
completely disprove their allegations. Indeed, I think it has been eminently 
beneficial to the profession, and is a most instructive and emphatic illustration 
of the doctrine of “‘ good coming out of evil.” Had it not been for this action 
of the Highland Society, we should have long since been at the mercy, and 
under the control, of the party at Camden Town, who have never sought to 
move in the direction of progress until they were compelled by forces from 
without. Even now we find that the same spirit which animated the 
governors and professors of that school in 1845, to get the control of the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, still exists, and 
occasionally manifests itself in attempts at getting royal charters to confer 
Fellowships and the like, to make them independent of any council or college. 
Indeed, sir, I believe they are now in what Beaconsfield would call “ veiled 
rebellion” ; for when they could not have the power of making Fellows 
themselves, they refused to be made Fellows by any other power, and rarely 
attend their Council duties ; some of them, more honourable, resigned. 

Now, sir, although I believe that one Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
is sufficient, if rightly conducted, for diploma-granting purposes in the three 
kingdoms, I decline to sacrifice my independence or the independence of my 
country at the shrine of expediency, when I think it possible it might come 
under the control of such a company, conducted on the most conservative 
selfishness, aiming at the exclusive management and control of the pro- 
fession, and on all occasions twitting us on our poverty and our imperfect 
education. Have a care, then, my fellow-countrymen, how you give in your 
adhesion to such a scheme of centralization as is contemplated by the 
extinction of the last remnant of our country’s independence in veterinary 
graduation. 

We are no strangers to their tender-mercies. The men of to-day are the 
same in spirit as in 1845, and, so far as I am able to judge, will remain so. 

If the advocates of centralization will give us a guarantee for the better 
behaviour of the English element in all time coming, I shall throw down my 
pen and pray for this long-wished-for consummation. But until this is done 
I shall continue to protest (although, perhaps, in vain) against the extinction 
of the independence of Scotland in a matter that I consider has been for her 
own and the profession’s welfare. 

So long as the Scottish element has the ascendency in the Council, we may 
rely on justice being done ; but Fleming and Fitzwygram cannot live for ever, 
and “a king may arise who knows not Joseph.” ‘The concession of holding 
the annual meeting in the Scottish metropolis could not be granted without 
a struggle ; and it was even maintained by a prominent member of Council 
that “it would be unworthy of the dignity of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons.” It may be regarded as a “giving the sop to Cerberus,” and will 
be likely to become a dead letter when English policy predominates ; for the 
idea that it is a local London college is, says the President, “ widely spread, 
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and pervades even the highest classes of society.” For the policy and progress 
of the present Council I am grateful, and would not willingly “throw stones” ; 
but I am of opinion there is more to be done in another direction, and am 
not so blinded by their efforts for good as to suppose that all efforts should 
cease, or that there are not rocks ahead in the directions I have indicated. 

“ Desperandum’s” comparison of the R.C.V.S. and the profession with the 
British Government and Great Britain is just an illustration of what the 
R.C.V.S. should attempt—viz., thé protection of its subjects—and an indica- 
tion of the policy I should like to see it pursue. Meantime I must bid you 
and your correspondents adieu. 

I am, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully and fraternally, 
JOHN GERRARD, M.R.C.V.S. 

Market Deeping, February 15th, 1878. 


CONTAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL, 


S1rR,—Much as I deprecate paper controversy, I am compelled, very 
unwillingly, to refer to the remarks made by Professor Williams at the 
meeting of the Lancashire Association, on the 5th ult., as reported on p. 215 
of your last issue. 

Professor Williams there refers to himself, in alluding to the late Pleuro- 
pneumonia trial, as a victim to the law; and further on, that he found “a¢ 
least one animal suffering from Pleuro-pneumonia” ; and, after referring to 
the fact that “three veterinary surgeons saw the cow,” and came to the 
conclusion that she was suffering from Pleuro-pneumonia,” he says “Two 
professors, however, said the disease was not Pleuro-pneumonia.” As I am 
one of the “two professors” referred to, I will supplement the printed reports 
which have appeared of the case—which reports, by-the-bye, are very meagre, 
and give outsiders very little chance of judging as to the merits of the question 
at issue—by briefly detailing its history, so far as I am concerned, On the 
29th May, 1877, I was asked by the pursuer (Smith) to go to the City 
Abattoir to inspect the carcases and lungs of two cows, his property, which 
had been condemned by the county inspector as suffering from Pleuro- 

neumonia, as to the existence of which disease he had his doubts; moreover, 

e expressed the fear that, as his brother-in-law had been heavily fined in a 
similar case, he also might be mulcted in damages, and he wished to protect 
himself. As a professional man, I had no alternative but to accede to his 
request; and on my arrival at the slaughterhouse, I found Professor 
Williams and his assistant (Mr. Johnston) there, and accompanied them to 
the booth in which the carcases were hanging. After looking at the carcases, 
and finding one healthy, the other the subject of o/d pleural adhesions with 
Miliary Tubercle, 1 walked across to the lungs of a cow suspended by a 
hook from the wall; and on proceeding to examine them, Professor Williams 
said, “I don’t dispute these, Professor Walley,—they are healthy ; those,” 
pointing to some lungs lying on the floor, “are the lungs about which there 
is a question.” 

The lungs referred to were carefully and anxiously examined by me ; and 
after finishing my examination I observed, “J see no signs of Pleuro-pneumonia 
about these; it is an old case of Tubercle, pure and simple.” Whereupon 
Professor Williams remarked, “I do not assert that ¢heve zs Pleuro-pneumonia, 
but that ¢here has been Pleuro-pneumonia about four or five months ago, 
and that z¢ was the cause of the tubercle.” My answer was, “ Whatever 
disease there may have been there four or five months ago I do not pretend 
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to say; but I do not sze any sign of Pleuro-pneumonia having existed even 
six months ago.” 

This conversation took place in the presence of several witnesses, and I 
had no alternative but to give a certificate in accordance with what I had 
seen. 

It must be remarked that I had no idea at this time of there being even 
a probability of an action of damages being raised against Professor 
Williams ; in fact, the pursuer was in dread that an action would be raised 
against him. 

After my examination was completed, the pursuer said, “I shall telegraph 
for Professor McCall.” He did so; and I can safely say that when that 
gentleman examined the lungs he had no idea as to the nature of the 
question at issue. His verdict was—“ One set of lungs healthy ; the other 
showing tubercle of very long standing ;” and on being asked by the pursuer 
if there was any Pleuro-pneumonia, he unhesitatingly answered, “ one.” 

The pursuer then said to me, “I will obtain yet another opinion in the 
case ;” and he telegraphed to Mr. Robertson of Kelso, who on his arrival was 
equally as ignorant of the question at issue as was Professor McCall. Mr. 
Robertson (owing to fost-mortem changes) would not give an opinion on the 
condition of the healthy lungs ; but after carefully examining those which 
were diseased, he gave a certificate to the effect “ that there was no Pleuro.-. 
pneumonia, but that there were extensive tubercular changes.” 

At the trial, on January 24th, I simply confirmed the opinion as embodied 
in my certificate ; and made my evidence, so far as I could, consistently with 
my own position, favourable to Professor Williams’s case. 

Professor Williams endeavoured to show that, although the one animal 
had suffered from Pleuro-pneumonia some three months before, it was still 
in a condition favourable to the dissemination of the virus; and he en- 
deavoured to strengthen his position by asking his senior advocate to call 
my attention to my own published opinion on this question, and to the 
subsequent remarks of Professor Fenein, as published in the Veterinarian. 

As to the evidence brought forward in support of Professor Williams’s case : 
I make no comment upon the anfe-mortem opinions, as he would be a bold 
man who asserted that he had never made a mistake in the diagnosis of 
Pleuro-pneumonia ; but I do say it was a most remarkable proceeding for 
three professional men to get into a witness-box, and state that they could 
swear fositively—from a section of a rib to which were attached pleural 
adhesions, and which had been in spirit for some months—that the animal 
from whose carcase it had been removed had been the subject of Zymotic 
Pleuro-pneumonia ; two of the witnesses failing to see any tubercle in the 
adhesions, the third saying that he distinctly saw tubercle therein. 

In conclusion, I have only to express my regret that the lungs, although 
placed in whiskey at the time, were so far neglected as to become de- 
composed ; thus doing away with the possibility of those who are interested 
having the opportunity of examining them for their own satisfaction ; and 
also to say positively that no sign of disease of any kind existed in one set 
of lungs, and that the other evidenced only ¢udbercle of many months’ 
standing. I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

THOMAS WALLEY, 
Principal of the Edinburgh Veterinary College. 
Edinburgh, March 20th, 1878. 





To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1r,—It is with reluctance that I lift my pen to reply to Professor 
Williams’s remarks, made at the recent meeting of the Lancashire Medical 
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Association, anent the jury trial in which he was defender, and I was one 
of the “two professors” cited to give evidence in connection therewith. 
Indeed, I would not do so, but that Professor Williams impugns my testi- 
mony. His statement is that he was sued “for the value of ¢wo cows he 
ordered to be slaughtered wen they were suffering from Pleuro-pneumonia,’’ 
—that the case was decided against him on “a point of law”; that three 
veterinary surgeons and himself found Pleuro-pneumonia, while two pro- 
fessors found none. The fair inference is that he and the three veterinarians 
were right, and but for the “‘ point of law” he would have been successful in 
his cause ; and that the “two professors” were wrong. Leaving out of view 
the slight inconsistency of the statement, that “he ordered ¢wo cows to be 
slaughtered when they were suffering from Pleuro-pneumonia,” with the 
additional statement—five lines below—that “he proved at least that one of 
the animals was suffering from Pleuro-pneumonia,” I beg to lay a plain 
narrative of the FACTS before my professional brethren, and let them judge for 
themselves whether my opinion was justified or not. As to whether or not 
the case was decided on “a point of law,” or on its conduct or merits, I do 
not propose to deal. 

In the month of May last, I received a telegram in Glasgow, requesting 
my immediate attendance at the slaughterhouse, Edinburgh ; and to this 
I replied, fixing the time. At the hour appointed I appeared, and was 
requested by a Mr. Dunn and Professor Walley to examine the carcases, 
etc., of two cows that were pointed out to me by them, and to state the 
disease or diseases under which the animals had laboured prior to being 
slaughtered. I accordingly proceeded to do so, and after a careful inspec- 
tion of the bodies, and a minute examination of the lungs—including the 
testing of these organs as to their density, resulting in the floating on water 
of both lungs as a whole, and zu sections of various sizes, as well as the 
recording of the whole appearances and results at the moment in my note- 
book—I communicated to the parties present that the one animal had been 
affected with Chronic Tuberculosis, and that I had failed in detecting any 
traces of diseased action, either in the viscera or carcase of the other. 
Professor Walley then said, “Please look again, and see if you cannot 
discover traces of Zymotic Pleuro-pneumonia.” I did so, but was again 
forced to declare Tuberculosis, and Tuberculosis only. Uf ¢o this point, 
I knew nothing of the particulars of the dispute, nor the names of the parties 
disputing ; nor had I the most remote idea that Professor Williams was 
mixed up in it. 

Such is the history of the matter: and now as regards the disease. 
Tuberculosis, I regret to state, is a common malady, not only in the dairy 
cows located within the byres of this city, but also in lean and old milch 
cows, which are daily brought into the Clyde from Dublin, Belfast, and 
other Irish ports, to be used as “minced meat.” And as it falls within the 
range of my official duties to deal more or less with the carcases of all such 
animals, and those that may be affected with Zymotic Pleuro-pneumonia, 
not only as to their fitness or unfitness for human food, but also as to the 
amount of compensation to be paid for animals slaughtered by order of the 
local authority of Glasgow, I have a wide field for the acquirement of 
theoretical and practical knowledge bearing upon these two diseases, either 
singly or conjoined. In the “ving subject, it requires great care and con- 
siderable experience to distinguish some cases of Tuberculosis from Zymotic 
Pleuro-pneumonia ; and even then, as I stated in my evidence before the 
whole court, the two diseases may be confounded and mistaken the one 
for the other. But I would also have been bound to admit, had I been 
asked, that in the dead sudbject—allowance being given for a proper ex- 
amination—it is not so; and I incline to the opinion, that there are few 
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veterinarians of experience who would consider themselves flattered by 
being told that they can distinguish the lesions of Tuberculosis from those of 
Zymotic Pleuro-pneumonia or Tuberculosis conjoined with Zymotic Pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

Apologizing for the trouble I give in asking you to find a place for this 
communication in your next issue. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
JAMES MCCALL, 
Principal and Professor of the Glasgow Veterinary College. 

March 21st, 1878. 


THE EDINBURGH (DICK’S) VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


SIR,—The pages of your last issue contain evidence of an activity in 
investigation on the part of certain individuals, with a view to the advance- 
ment of our profession, which must be gratifying to all concerned. Closely 
associated with this exhibition of activity in the field of inquiry, there seems 
to be a sudden revival of interest in the affairs of the Dick College, in quarters 
where there was least reason to expect it. 

It will come as a surprise to most of your readers to learn that Mr. Thomas 
Greaves, of Manchester, has been snatching moments from a life of arduous 
professional duties to carry on a series of intricate investigations, and that he 
has been rewarded by a discovery, the importance of which can scarcely be 
estimated. I say it will come as a surprise, for although the name is not 
absolutely unknown to us, still Mr. Greaves has up to the present time, as a 
scientific investigator, led a life of comparative obscurity, and this is the first 
occasion on which he has laid the profession under a heavy debt of obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. Greaves gave publicity to his discovery in an article entitled “The 

. Penal Clause : how to obtain it,” which appeared in your last issue. But as, 
in my opinion, the announcement did not receive the prominence which it 
deserved, and might therefore escape notice, I take this opportunity of 
directing the attention of your readers to it. The announcement extends to 
one sentence, and is as follows: “ We find that Professor Dick’s College was 
never exalted or endowed by a charter of any description”! This will come 
as such an overwhelming surprise that it would be vain, until the mind has 
calmly grasped its full significance, to attempt to discuss the effects which it 
is likely to have on the institution in question and the profession at large. 
But there are one or two questions which immediately present themselves to 
the mind, as naturally demanding a solution in connection with the foregoing ; 
and these I would, with all due humility, suggest should next receive the 
attention of Mr. Greaves. 

1st. Who said that Professor Dick’s College was ever “ exalted or endowed 
by a charter of any description”? 

2nd. Which of the veterinary schools of Great Britain was ever *‘ exalted 
or endowed by a charter of any description”? And 

3rd. What connection has the statement made by Mr. Greaves with “ The 
Penal Clause”? 

I hope Mr. Greaves will pardon my having trespassed on ground which, 
by right of primary exploration, he may think exclusively his own ; but, 
stimulated to follow his example, I have given the subject some attention, 
and with the result which I proceed to state as concisely as possible: We 
find that Professor Dick’s College, as a teaching school, is as much “exalted 
and endowed” as any other veterinary school in Great Britain. 

I observe, from the same number of the Veterinary Fournal, that Mr. 
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Cartwright was present at a meeting of the Midland Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association, and there delivered an address which ‘‘ he could not 
conclude without expressing his regret that the endowment left by the late 
Professor Dick for the advancement of veterinary science was rapidly dwindling 
away.” Obviously, this is a token of the intense interest and solicitude with 
which Mr. Cartwright regards Professor Dick’s College. But as this state of 
extreme mental dejection into which Mr. Cartwright has been cast seems 
scarcely warranted by circumstances, it becomes a duty to offer him such 
explanation as may afford him some relief. I have much pleasure, therefore, 
in informing Mr. Cartwright that the “ dwindling away,” to which he refers, 
was not connected with the internal working of the Dick College, and that it 
was necessitated by circumstances which he will be pleased to learn are not 
likely to recur. 

Mr. Cartwright concluded his address with advice, couched in somewhat 
ambiguous language, to “his friends in the north.” As those connected with 
Professor Dick’s College do not include themselves in the class to which the 
advice is tendered, its interpretation becomes to them of little consequence. 
It seems, however, to have reference to the prospective closure of one of the 
veterinary schools ‘‘in the north,’—and as Mr. Cartwright is presumably 
better acquainted with the affairs of his “friends” than with those of the 
Dick College, I am not disposed to deny that he may have good grounds for 
his apprehension. 

But, in conclusion, permit me to state, for the satisfaction of Mr. Cartwright 
and all who, ke him, take a deep interest in the welfare of the Dick College, 
that its condition at present is one of vigorous and increasing prosperity. 

Your obedient servant, 
Dick Veterinary College, Edinburgh, JOHN MCFAaDYEAN. 
15th March, 1878. 


“THE PENAL CLAUSE:” HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

S1r,—In this month’s issue, under the above heading, is a letter from 
Mr. Greaves of Manchester. May I ask you to kindly allow me space for a 
few words on some of the matters to which it refers. Mr. Greaves indulges 
occasionally in very earnest nice-sounding language, so perhaps you will also 
—for the sake of variety—kindly allow me a little licence in that respect. 

Mr. Greaves tells us that ‘fan overwhelming majority of the members of 
our profession are most anxious that we should possess the power to indict 
any one who uses or assumes the name or title of ‘ Veterinary Surgeon,’ 
unless such person has obtained the diploma of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons.” In other words, setting quacks and such-like aside 
altogether, ‘‘an overwhelming majority” of members of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons are “most anxious” to deprive the men who prefer 
to hold only the Highland Society's certificate of their title of Veterinary 
Surgeon, and to punish them by fine (and possibly imprisonment !) if they dare 
to use or assume it. The members of the Royal College know, or ought to 
know, that many of these men are their old friends and fellow-students, ane 
associates at College—men who, while there, and in after life, have sho 
that they are well worthy of being called veterinary surgeons—men who 
never use the title M.R.C.V.S., and who really and conscientiously do not 
approve of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons as the right and proper 
corporate body for Scotland ; and they know also that—even in the event of 
their wishing to join—for these men to recommence the study of botany, 
chemistry, anatomy, and other scientific subjects to pass a regular examination, 
is very hard indeed and almost impossible. Yet, knowing these things, many 
of our friends of the Royal College, according to Mr. Greaves, are most anxious 
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that we should no longer be permitted to call ourselves veterinary surgeons, 
—“horse-doctors,” “ farriers,” “ cow-leeches,” or any “ other grand titles” are 
good enough for us. Is this the way the Royal College cultivates the “kindly, 
leasant, and agreeable manners” Mr. Greaves speaks of at the end of his 
etter? Is this the way it is ‘‘ gentlemanly and honourable” in all it does ? 

Mr. Greaves has long been known as a zealous advocate of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, and, as faras I am able to judge, he has good 
reasons for being so. Cannot he believe, on the other hand, that many 
Scotch veterinary surgeons, really and conscientiously, and for good reasons 
too, do not approve of it, and have no wish to join it, except for the mere sake 
of obtaining a legal diploma ? Living within a reasonable distance of London, 
with large practice and proportionate income, a member of Council, and 
President too, if I remember rightly—a member also of the deputation to 
convince the Highland Society and Scotchmen generally of the error of their 
ways,—Mr. Greaves has every reason to be satisfied with, and proud of, the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. But, possibly, had Mr. Greaves’ lot 
been cast in Edinburgh or Aberdeen, with an income of £300 or £500 a-year, 
his satisfaction with and his confidence in this corporate body might have 
been less. He would then have found, as many others have done, that a trip 
to London once, twice, or thrice a year, to attend Council meetings, however 
agreeable, was quite out of the question ; that to rise out of Scotch mist and 
darkness to £1000 or £2000 a-year was no easy matter; and finding that 
he could not go to the Royal College, he might have cried till he was tired 
for the Royal College tocome to him. “ Impossible!” “ Its Charter did not 
allow it!” For about half a century has this Royal College, by meeting 
always in London, practically placed it out of the power of Scotch veterinary 
surgeons to take their proper place at its meetings, and their proper share in 
its management ; and now that its Charter does allow it to visit Scotland, the 
paltry reparation it proposes to make is to come once in three or four years. 
And because we will not join this Royal College, “the overwhelming majority 
are most anxious” to settle our case for us as soon as possible. With all its 

rotestations to the contrary, I am convinced that the R.C.V.S. has not done 
justice to Scotland and its veterinary surgeons, and probably never will; and 
that it is more of an English than a Scotch corporate body. To use Mr. 
Greaves’ nice words—“ Approach the walls, break down, destroy the outworks, 
clear away every obstacle, storm, carry the citadel, and dismount every gun,” 
and you will find, as far as I am able to judge, that the key of the castle of this 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and the skeleton in its cupboard, is the 
fact that “London is the place!” ‘London men and Englishmen so 
numerous and agreeable,—and with a few choice spirits from Scotland, the 
rest are never missed.” And I for one believe, that the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons is afraid to hold its council meetings in Edinburgh or 
any Scotch city for ten consecutive years, without going to London. Long 
ere that time there would probably be a new body called the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons of England ; and most heartily have many of us wished 
that for the last twenty years there had been a Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons for Scotland worthy of the name. 

And, strange as it may appear to Mr. Greaves, I have heard, not so very long 
ago, some members of Council—some men to whom the Fellowship degree 
was offered—and others make and assent to very peculiar statements. “A 
Charter for Scotland was ¢he thing—zhe great thing to be desired,” but it 
would never be got; therefore join the R.C.V.S. and make the best of it. 
Very good advice, possibly ; but had Scotchmen taken that way of thinking 
in the days of a certain old English king, who wished his osseous system 
carried at the head of his army, where should we have been now? But if it 
is to be taken, nothing will be easier than “to convince a Scotchman against 
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his will,” and we shall soon see the living organisms of the serried legions of 
the R.C.V.S. marching through the capital of the poor Highland Society men. 
Poor fellows! Port inspectorships are theirs no longer ; and soon many of us 
may have to see the inspection of our districts placed in other hands ; and if 
“the overwhelming majority” get their anxiety allayed, where shall we be? 

When these days’ come, sir, I and many unfortunate brethren—to take 
up Mr. Greaves’ style again—will have to attempt to enter the “ body cor- 
porate,” and I shall have to try “the front door” this time. I once tried a 
door which it seems was never open, and was found most unworthy. “ Buy 
a text-book, O ye my professional brethren, and study botany: read its 
principles—so long and ably shown forth in the Veterinarian,”—and if in six 
weeks you cannot pass a better examination than some who now add 
M.R.C.V.S. to their names, I will be ashamed of you. Turn to chemistry, and 
find that some of your friends the elements, which in student days were 
single, are now double ; that many salts have new names and new ways of 
coming into the world, and that the answers which would do once won’t do 
now. Anatomy used to be a labour—but of love generally. Half a dozen 
full-sized subjects in the dissecting room at once used to be common enough ; 
but anatomy now, to your ease and comfort be it spoken, is occasionally 
very easily learned by books and lettered specimens. Physiology and 
morbid anatomy—of these you did not probably get enough when you were 
young ; you will be all the better for more of them now you are older. And 
though you have treated many a horse and doctored many a cow, grumble 
no more at an examination. Though your faces will be a study, you will 
learn much that is new and worthy of being learned ; and you will come out 
of the ordeal with thinner heads and better brains, and your sudorific organs 
in full operation.” And the gain to our physical, mental, and professional 
economy will be great, and we shall have—boon of boons—a legal diploma in 
our pocket. Pity but what we could put “the overwhelming majority” 
through the same process : and wouldn’t I like to be an Examiner ! 

Possibly it is needless to write more on the subject. To drop the above 
sort of language, many of us are proud, and justly proud, of our Highland 
Society’s certificate, and prefer it, though it is not a lega] diploma, to that of 
the R.C.V.S. We hold to the Highland Society—not because it is an agri- 
cultural society—we know, of course, that is the great objection to it ; but this 
Society has been a true friend to Scotch veterinary surgeons and Scotch 
schools. No need to rush to London to pack meetings to carry good measures 
with them! They are always willing to adopt them. This Agricultural Society, 
in my opinion, has all along been doing the work the veterinary surgeons in 
Scotland should have done ; and no one would have been better pleased to 
have seen us with a charter and diploma of our own long ago. Had we 
worked as well towards that end as the Highland Society have done, I 
believe we should have had it years since. And even now—supposing the 
general wish was for one corporate body, and not two—were the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons to meet regularly in Scotland, and show plainly that 
there is to be no more partiality between the two countries—it might have no 
better friend than the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

These, sir, are a few ideas which we hold on this subject ; and I trust the 
expression of them will not give offence to Mr. Greaves or any one (for none 
is meant). I confess, of course, that I see no reasonable prospect of our 
obtaining a charter for Scotland. I know, also, that many Scotch veterinary 
surgeons are warm advocates of the R.C.V.S., and under these circumstances 
it is a pity to have or to sow division ; but so long as that body treats Scotland 
and the holders of the Highland Society’s certificate as it has done, I for one 
have no wish now to possess its diploma. And I would simply say again to 
the President and Council of the Royal College, “Come out of London a 
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little oftener, and give Scotch veterinary surgeons a fair chance to take their 
proper place among you, and we will try to join you if you wish it.” (That, 
in my opinion, is the way to do away with the Highland Society’s examina- 
tions.) But if you won’t, then I hope “the overwhelming majority” will not 
gain tyeir end ; and if they do, it will be time enough then for us to consider 
enethtr we will undergo the ordeal of the examination of the R.C.V.S., or 
dispense with a title altogether. For my own part I would probably prefer 
the latter. 

Apologising for the length of this letter, 

I am, sir, yours very truly, 
Slateford, March 14th, 1878. C. CUNNINGHAM. 





TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


WE cannot undertake to publish, as ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, papers which are 
intended to appear simultaneously in other journals. The reason for this course is 
obvious, and in adopting it we are only conforming to the rule observed in all high- 
class publications. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr. OFFENBERG AND HYDROPHOBIA.—The reported recovery of a hydrophobic patient, 
through the administration of curara by Dr. Polli, does not appear to have any 
foundation in fact. Dr. Polli’s name has become connected with the case of recovery 
reported by Dr. Offenberg, and the mistake has made it appear that there were really 
two cases of Hydrophobia treated and cured by curara in Europe, whereas it is now 
evident that there was only Dr. Offenberg’s. 

SapieNs.—The Royal Veterinary College does not now offer to confer the degree of 
Fellow or Licentiate on its students. When the Governors of that school were made 
acquainted with the strong feeling that existed in the profession, with regard to a mere 
teaching establishment conferring degrees without any test of fitness being demanded, 
and when the ridiculousness of the proposal was made manifest to them, they, in a 
subsequent supplemental charter, wisely declined to countenance such a project. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 

COMMUNICATIONS have been received from A. E. Queripel, Royal Horse Artillery, 
Umballa; A. Gunn, Ballaon, N.B.; R. Moreton, Burton-on-Trent ; J. Gerrard, 
Market Deeping ; W. Dacre, Altrincham ; J. McFadyean, Edinburgh ; G. Evans, 
Sealkote, India; D. Hutcheon, Liverpool; C. Cunningham, Slateford; J. Webb, 
Bishop's Stortford ; — Spratt, London. 

Books: A few Rules of Medical Etiquette; ¥. AZ. lWehenkel, L’Etat Sanitaire des 
Animaux Domestiques, etc., dans la Royaume de Belgique ; Bulletin de la Socéité 
Centrale de Médecine Vétérinaire ; 7. W. Hill, The Management and Diseases of 
the Dog. 

JOURNALS: American Veterinary Review; Wochenschrift_ fiir Thierheilkund und 
Viehsucht; Revue Vétérinaire; Mark Lane Express; Journal of the National 
Agricultural Society of Victoria; Agricultural Gazette; Farmer; Medical Press 
and Circular; American Live Stock Fournal ; North British Agriculturist ; Der 
Thierarst ; Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire; Lancet; London Medical Record; La 
Veterinaria Espanola; Nature; Nineteenth Century; Broad Arrow; Field. 

NeEwspPAPERS: Melbourne Leader; Sydney Town and Country Journal; Montreal 
Gazette; Toronto. Leader; West Briton and Cornwall Advertiser; Marylebone 
Mercury; Times ; Scotsman; Fapan Gazette; Fapan Daily Herald ; West Briton. 





All Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, etc., must be addressed to the 
Publisher, 20, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 

Morbid Specimens are to be forwarded addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Veterinary Journal” 
Brown Institution, Wandsworth Road, London. 

Communications must be accompanied by the name of the writer, whether he may 
desire to have it published or not. Anonymous letters and articles cannot be inserted. 
The Editor does not hold himself identified with the views or opinions expressed by Con- 
tributors. Communications for insertion in the next number must arrive on or before the 
15th of the present month, 
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C. J. HEWLETT & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


VETERINA:Y DRUGGISTS, 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 


HYPODERMI C 


Injectio Atropie Hypodermica. 
POISON. 
I gr. in 3ij. 

Twelve minims to twenty-four (15 to } 
grain) injected subcutaneously relieves Spas- 
modic Asthma, Colic, Gastrodynia, Rheu- 
matism, Pleurisy, Pleurodynia. Price 2s.6d. 
per oz. 





Injectio Conia Hypodermica. 
POISON. 
grs. xx. in 3ij. 

One fluid drm. to two drms. injected 
subcutaneously acts as a direct Sedative, 
especially on the Spinal cord. Useful in 
Tetanus, where the jaws are firmly locked. 
Price 5s. per oz. 


INJE CTIO! TIONS. 


| Injectio Strychnie Hypodermica. 


| Enteritis, Muscular Paralysis. 


POISON. 
I gr.in 3ij. 

One fluid drm. to two drms. injected 
subcutaneously ; useful in Tetanus, Gastro- 
Price 2s. 6d. 
per oz. 


Injectio Morphie Hypodermica. 
POISON. 
I gr. in I2 minims. 

Twenty-four minims (2 grs.) injected 
subcutaneously will be found invaluable to 
relieve Colic, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, En- 
teritis in Horses and Cattle; used con- 
jointly with Atropine, the action is more 
conspicuous and prolonged. Price 3s. 6d. 
per oz. 


PATENT COATED HORSE BALLS 


Weenamnes to Keep in any Climate. 


RANA een eae ease 


SAMPLES AND QU OTATIONS ON APPLICATION, 


PARRAAAAN CREWE WAVANLEAAATAS 


C.J. HEWLETT & SON will be happy to forward, on application, to any 
Registered Veterinary Practitioner, at home or abroad, their PRICE CURRENT 


of Drugs, Chemicals, and Instruments, post free. 


WHOLESALE VETERINARY DRUGGISTS, 
CREE CHURCH LANE, LEADENHALL STREET 





LONDON, E.C. 








